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THE WEEK. 


THE melancholy death of Sir 
Henry Havelock-Allan at the 
mouth of the Khyber Pass last 
week has added another to 
the vacancies already existing in Parliament. The 
elevation of Sir Horace Farquhar to the peer- 
age causes a vacancy in West Marylebone, and 
the appointment of Mr. Rees Davies to an office in 
the Colonies necessitates an election for Pembroke- 
shire. These, added to the other pending elections, 
raises the number of probable contests to eight. At 
York and Plymouth respectively the elections are in 
full swing. In the former city Sir Christopher Fur- 
ness, the Liberal candidate, is manifestly improving 
his position, although he unquestionably has a 
formidable opponent in Lord Charles Beresford. 
At Plymouth Mr. Mendl, who contested the borough 
as the colleague of Mr. Charles Harrison in 1895, is 
pursuing a vigorous and successful canvass, whilst 
his opponent, Mr. Ivor Guest, is receiving valuable 
support from Sir Edward Clarke. It cannot be said 
that there are any clear indications as to the result 
in either constituency, though in both cases the 
local Liberals are hopeful of success. 





PUBLIC AFFAIRS: 
AT HOME. 


LorpD LONDONDERRY has come back to the Con- 
servative fold. He has written a letter apropos of 
the election in South-East Durham, urging the coal- 
owners of the division not to let themselves be 
estranged from the Government by the passing of 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act, and urging that 
the maximum compensation to be paid by the 
employer should be limited by an amending Bill 
before the measure comes into force, the balance to 
be made up to the workmen either from Imperial 
funds or by some scheme of national insurance. 
He also maintains that the Government has profited 
by its experience of the results of this Act, and that 
it will not further alienate its capitalist supporters. 
Now, the maximum compensation recoverable can be 
cut down at once; the means of making up the 
difference—especially if it is to be done by “ national 
insurance”’—it is for the remote future to reveal. 
We can hardly suppose that Lord Londonderry’s 
change of attitude will do the Tory candidate much 
good with the workmen, and the impossible sugges- 
tion he makes will hardly commend itself to the 
employers. 


THERE is practically no change in the situa- 


the dispute in the engineering 
is concerned. 


tion so far as 


trade On Saturday a conference 





of representative trades-unionists was held in 
London, at which resolutions were passed warmly 
upholding the action of the Amalgamated Society 
of Engineers, urging more effective action on the 
part of trades-unions against “federated capital,” 
and recommending that all the unions should 
combine in giving financial support to the 
engineers. Since this meeting we have had a 
truculent speech from Mr. Tom Mann, of the 
Independent Labour party, denouncing the working 
classes for their apathy on labour questions, and 
declaring that trades-unions ought to confine 
themselves to labour questions, and to cease to 
act as benefit societies. Following this, we have had 
a statement from Mr. Barnes to the effect that 
various large engineering employers in the North of 
England had made communications to him indicating 
that the federation of employers was becoming de- 
moralised. Of this statement there has been no 
confirmation, and, as we have already said, the 
situation is practically unchanged. The workmen 
are still holding out with great tenacity of purpose, 
and at the cost of much suffering to themselves and 
their families, but the employers remain, apparently, 
masters of the situation. 


ACCORDING to his custom, Mr. Frederic Harrison 
delivered an address on New Year's Day to the mem- 
bers of the Positivist Society in London. Speaking 
of the engineers’ strike, he declared that it was heart- 
rending to those who looked upon trades-unions as 
indispensable institutions to see a powerful union 
drained of its savings, and brought to a state of 
collapse by a prolonged and obstinate conflict of 
which the issue could not be seen. It was the more 
melancholy in that the conflict was precipitated by 
oppressive action on the part of the men, who sought 
to obtain reduced hours without reduced wages by 
means of strikes against selected firms. The in- 
exorable logic of events had proved the demand to 
have been, economically speaking, ill-timed, and a 
blunder of the first magnitude. These must be 
regarded as remarkable words when falling from the 
lips of a man who has been one of the best friends 
that trade-unionism has ever had. They will tend 
to confirm the belief that the Amalgamated Society 
of Engineers has been ruined as much by the bad 
generalship of its leaders as by the strength of the 
employers. We still hope that a spirit of conciliation 
on both sides may lead to an early termination of 
this disastrous dispute; but it will be well if the 
men were to consider the question for themselves 
without regard to the opinions of leaders, who are 
mainly responsible for having brought matters to 
the present tragical issue. 
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THE Miners’ Federation has been in session this 
week at Bristol, but though Mr. Pickard’s address 
was marked—naturally enough, under the circum- 
stances—by a vigorous attack on the engineering 
employers, and an equally vigorous defence of mili- 
tant trade-unionism, the Federation is not at pre- 
sent inclined to militancy itself. The wages question 
is not to be raised at present, and the question of 
coal-cutting machinery is still mainly one for the 
future to solve. The most interesting part of the 
proceedings was the debate on the hours question. 
It was again pointed out that the real difficulty was 
with the miners of the North of England, who them- 
selves work eight hours per day or less, but are 
afraid that, if the subsidiary labour in the mines 
were limited to eight hours, their own time—and 
their earnings—would be decreased. The Conference 
determined to forward the Eight Hours (Miners) Bill 
and the Mines Regulation Bill by all the means in 
its power. It gave a very qualified approval to the 
Workmen's Compensation Act, pledging itself to 
remove its defects. 


Tue Conference on the Taxation of Land Values, 
which was held at Bradford on Tuesday, was most 
unpractically Georgian in tone. To say that land 
values shall not escape taxation is legitimate enough ; 
to throw upon them the whole cost of the pro- 
tection enjoyed by “labour and the products of 
labour,” and due to the fact that the State exists 
at all, could only be justifiable if land were 
the sole source of wealth—a venerable fallacy of a 
last century school of thinkers, untenable since 
Adam Smith. But (as is not infrequent in this 
illogical world) the corollaries of the Conference were 
better than its main conclusions. It recommended the 
separate valuation of land from the improvements 
of it, and the grant of power to local bodies to 
rate the value of land for local purposes, 


THE urgent need of a Secondary Education Act 
was emphasised once more by the Conference of 
Head Teachers which has met this week in 
London. The resolutions passed insisted, very 
properly, on the need for the organisation and 
development of secondary education under State 
supervision, and on the necessity of bringing it 
into’ close connection with primary education. 
That will not be done, as was pointed out at 
the Conference and as we remarked the other 
day in connection with the proceedings of the public 
schoolmasters at their Conference, if a sharp line is 
to be drawn between “ primary” and “ secondary ” 
schools, and the higher Board Schools are to be 
ruled out of the province of School Boards. The 
distinction belongs to an ideal scheme not yet 
realisable in this very mixed world. Mr. Sharpe, 
whose authority no one will question, said that it 
would be well if all teachers were brought into 
connection with some University. That is a 
suggestion which we heartily endorse, and which is 
emphasised on a later page to-day. The Associations 
of Head Teachers aim at securing the individual 
freedom of the head teacher against the encroach- 
ments of the Department. That is doubtless a 
necessary work if the individuality of schools is to 
be preserved at all. But to use that freedom 
successfully implies breadth of view and culture 
which University training can give best. And, as 
we have said elsewhere, the general possession of 
such training is the best means of securing a con- 
tinuity between the various grades of our educational 
system. 





AN appeal has been issued by the Society of the 
Friends of Russian Freedom for funds to provide 
proper means of defence for Vladimir Bourtzeff, the 
Russian refugee now awaiting his trial at the 
Central Criminal Court for incitement to assassinate 
the Czar. We are glad to give it further publicity— 
not, of course, that either the Society or we ourselves 








are thereby identified with M. Bourtzeff’s acknow- 
ledged creed, still less with the opinions imputed to 
him. But it is a well-established principle of English 
public life that every man should have a fair trial, 
whatever his opinions may be. Bourtzeff, it may be 
noted, has been persecuted by the Russian police since 
his boyhood. When still a student he suffered three 
years’ imprisonment, and was then exiled to Siberia 
without trial in either case; and not long ago he was 
pursued by the Russian and Turkish police through 
the Balkan Peninsula, and it was only the courage 
of a British merchant captain that saved him from 
arrest on board a British ship at Constantinople, and 
enabled him to reach English soil. As the Society 
points out, it is one of the chief glories of England 
that political refugees from tyranny abroad shall 
find a safe asylum on English soil. Contributions 
should be sent to Mr. J. F. Green, 40, Outer Temple, 
Strand, W.C., marked “For the Bourtzeff Defence 
Fund.” 

A VERY serious railway accident, which might 
have been attended by a heavy loss of life, occurred 
early on Monday morning near Dunbar, on the North 
British line. A waggon belonging toa coal train had 
been derailed whilst the train was being shunted, 
and had fallen partly across the down main line. 
Before it was removed the express from King’s Cross 
to Edinburgh, which was running at full speed, 
dashed into it. Several of the carriages of the 
express were completely wrecked, but, marvellous to 
say, only one person was killed, a lady named 
M’Alpine. Several passengers, and the driver of the 
express, were badly hurt. It is said that the signals 
were against the express, though this fact has not 
yet been clearly established. 


THE interest in the Far Eastern 
Question this week has centred in 
the alleged efforts of the Chinese 
Government to raise a loan in Europe—probably in 
England. We feel inclined to interpret almost every 
statement that has appeared regarding these negotia- 
tions as an appeal to those whom it may concern to 
prevent its realisation. When, for instance,an English 
correspondent telegraphs from Peking that Russia is 
to furnish a loan, receiving in return extensive mono- 
polies of railway and mining concessions and the 
control of the Chinese Customs, we cannot but 
interpret this as an appeal to English capitalists to 
avert such a disaster to English trade; and when the 
Cologne Gazette announces with an air of inspira- 
tion that the negotiations have broken down through 
some misunderstanding between France and Russia, 
and that English capitalists and the British Govern- 
ment are now being invited to step into the breach, 
we cannot but suppose that the eminent Rhenish 
journal, which is at once Anglophobe, Gallophobe, 
and enthusiastic in its advocacy of colonial expan- 
sion, is appealing to German financiers to secure for 
their own country the controlling interest in the 
destinies of China. But it is tolerably clear that 
British policy is the policy outlined in these columns ; 
not to grasp at a section of China, but to open up 
Chinese territory to the world ; and that in this the 
British Government will have the moral support of 
the United States, if not of the commercial interests 
of Europe in general. Under these circumstances, 
the guaranteeing of a Chinese loan by the British 
Government would be a brilliant stroke of policy, for 
which the purchase of the Suez Canal shares suggests 
a sufficiently close precedent ; though we may well 


ABROAD. 


pause when we think what it might imply. We lay - 


no stress on the pecuniary risk; that is, compara- 
tively, a small matter ; and we may disregard the fact 
that it would infuriate the Continental Press. But 
it might easily be the first of a series of steps which 
would lead England into the position of ally and 
protector of the Chinese Empire against the rest of 
Europe. That is rather a large addition to the load 
of the weary Titan—even after the rejuvenescence 
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of the year of Jubilee. At the same time these are 
the sort of difficulties that it is the business of great 
statesmen to provide against—or to surmount. 


THE rest of the news from the Far East has been 
somewhat less exciting during the past week. It has 
come to be generally recognised that the partition of 
China is not the work of a month or two, and cannot 
be effected by a few movements of warships ; and that 
the proceedings of Russia and Germany have not the 
immediate significance with which they have been 
invested by the Imperial rhetoric and the Russian 
press. The return to power of Li Hung Chang, 
moreover, will give them a much more formidable 
opponent than they have had hitherto. The Corean 
Customs dispute has been compromised by the ad- 
mission of a Russian official side by side with the 
English employé of the Chinese service who has 
hitherto directed that of Corea. The lease of Kiao- 
Chau to the German Government for fifty years is a 
sufficiently comprehensive document, which secures 
Germany a permanent settlement on Chinese terri- 
tory; but still, it saves appearances. But the 
Germans have begun to show the “ mailed fist ’”’— 
though not as yet to use it—in consequence of the 
treatment received by certain German missionaries 
at an inland town in the Shan-tung peninsula. 





THE week has brought another chronicle of 
“punitive operations” on the North - Western 
frontier of India—this time on the route to the 
Khyber Pass and among the Bonerwals. Our troops 
have been further harassed during the return march, 
and the futility of the whole proceedings has been 
once more made clear. The Afridis are clearly 
suffering acutely from their punishment—non-com- 
batants and all. But their sufferings do not appear 
to make them more inclined to submit. 


THE formal assurance of the German Government 
that, whatever M. Dreyfus’s offence may have been, 
it had no connection with Germany or the German 
Government, is one of the most satisfactory incidents 
of that miserable episode in French history. In 
spite of the fact that M. Scheurer-Kestner still 
refuses to despair, the case is virtually on the 
point of. disappearance into oblivion, and the 
Ksterhazy case will follow it at no distant date. 
Count Esterhazy is to be court-martialled, and 
it is rumoured that the Dreyfus family will make 
a last desperate effort to raise the question of 
handwriting once more; but it is highly impro- 
bable that they will effect anything. The result 
is summarised concisely in the motto of one school 
of French sanitary experts, appended to a cartoon 
in the Aurore: “Tout a l'égout!” All the docu- 
ments in the case are to be swept away, as if 
into the sewers, never to reappear—unless, indeed, 
they are fished up again some day by curious 
students of the byways of history. In the interests 
of justice this is lamentable. But the French public 
has shown itself too neurotic to be capable of justice. 


THE bulky treatise on the Maritime Interests of the 
German Empire, which has just been laid before the 
members of the Reichstag to induce them to vote for 
the Emperor's naval scheme, has been subjected by 
Herr Richter’s organ to severe and salutary criticism. 
It is pointed out that if the naval estimates, as is 
therein maintained, are to be regarded as an insurance 
premium, their increase has been out of proportion 
to the value of the trade they insure. In twenty-five 
years they have increased by 200 per cent.; while 
the whole of German foreign trade has meanwhile 
increased by 60 per cent., and German maritime 
trade by 124 per cent. Warships, moreover, are not 
needed against civilised nations merely for the pro- 
tection of the interests of traders and residents 
abroad ; yet it is with these nations that the bulk of 
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the trade is carried on. And, finally, in regard to 
the trade with semi-civilised or uncivilised nations 
there is in general a solidarity between the interests 
of Germany and those of the rest of the civilised world 
Unfortunately, the patriots of Germany are never in 
the mood for common-sense economics, and the Centre 
has special reasons for closing its eyes. 


THe Hungarian Parliament has been wise in time. 
The Bill for prolonging the financial arrangement 
with Austria could not, it is true, be passed before 
the end of the year, but the arrangement was con- 
tinued all the same. In Austria this was effected 
by an Imperial decree; but in Hungary this 
decree seems to have been held back over the 
New Year holiday, and on Tuesday the Lower 
House adopted the Bill in principle, only twenty 
members voting in the minority. Some con- 
cession, apparently, was made to the extreme 
nationalists—presumably by some further reserva- 
tion of the right of Hungary to a free hand if 
Austria remains paralysed. Hungary thus es- 
tablishes her claim to dominate the situation and 
control the policy of the Dual Monarchy by-and-by. 
It remains to be seen whether the Austrian Reichs- 
rath will do its part or get the opportunity of 
doing it. The accounts are hopeful as to the 
resumption of negotiations between the German 
and Czech leaders and the new Premier; and 
it seems probable that economic necessities may 
expedite a settlement. Business at Prague has 
been all but suspended ; and the uncertainty as to 
what may happen in the spring, supposing Hungary 
then asserts her claim to institute a separate 
Customs régime, must paralyse it all over Austria. 
And it must never be forgotten that Socialism in 
Austria is a great and growing danger, and that the 
industrial population have already ample reason for 
discontent. Moreover, this year is the Imperial 
Jubilee, which, by general consent, should be a 
reason for a truce. 





GENERAL WEYLER’S protest to the Queen-Regent 
of Spain against the attacks made in President 
McKinley's Message against his soldiery and himself 
can only have one object. The Presidential Message is 
not a document of which foreign nations can properly 
take official cognisance, and it is in the last degree 
undesirable in the interests of the Spanish nation that 
the Spanish Government should choose the present 
moment to pick a quarrel with the United States. 
But the surreptitious publication of the protest by his 
adherent and the editor of his chief organ in the 
Press is singularly well-timed for the purpose of 
stirring up disaffection in the army and preparing it 
to rise against the Government which has terminated 
the revolution in the Philippines and is now beginning 
to see the end of the Cuban rebellion. General 
Weyler cannot be punished — Spanish generals 
having the right of direct access to the Crown— 
and he cannot be held responsible for a publication 
which, nevertheless, has proved so useful to his 
cause. He has received the support of a number 
of other generals, and seems likely to become 
the hero of the reorganised, but certainly not 
reformed, Conservative party; and he has now 
retired for a few days to his estates, during 
which time, as his organ impudently boasts, 
his manifesto will be read in every barrack- 
room in Spain. All this points to a pronunciamento 
at no distant date. So far, the financial world seems 
not to be greatly fluttered by his doings; but any 
hitch in the arrangements for bringing about Home 
Rule in Cuba, not to speak of the still increasing 
financial pressure on the Spanish taxpayers, may 
produce a catastrophe which will only be the begin- 
ning of two other revolutionary movements—one 
Carlist, the other Anarchist. 


Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 
London, they should buy Bryant & May's Matches, and refuse the toreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East Londonof a large amount in weekly wages. 
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“Tue Far EASTERN QUESTION,” 
LITERATURE, ete. by Valentine Chirol (Macmillan 
& Co.),is a reprint of a volume 
which has already reached the rank of a standard 
work on the Far Eastern Question. It was first 
published in 1896, and is based on the letters written 
to the Times by the author during or immediately 
after the war with Japan. But it is remarkably 
apposite to the present situation, and the last 
chapter, suggesting points to be kept in view in 
determining British policy during the decadence of 
China, is an admirable commentary on what is 
happening in the East to-day—and nearer home 
too.—Messrs. Macmillan also send us a charming 
edition of Heines “ Lieder und Gedichte,” in the 
“Golden Treasury Series, with a literary intro- 
duction by Dr. Buchheim. The volume affords 
satisfactory proof that, whatever we hear of 
German competition in other branches of trade, an 
English firm can produce a German book which 
is much more attractive to look at than the 
native article. Of course, the book is a selection 
from Heine's poetry, and Dr. Buchheim tells us that 
“all the poems which reveal what we may call the 
lower Heine have been carefully excluded from the 
volume.” Considering the classes for whom the 
“Golden Treasury” series is intended, we feel that 
his discrimination is justified. 


Mr. FisHER UNWIN is about to issue a new 
edition of Mr. Henry Norman's “ The Real Japan,” 
in which the statistics relating to the naval and 
military development and finance of this youngest 
claimant for admission into the Family of Nations 
will be brought up to date. Mr. Unwin also 
promises a cheap popular edition of Mr. Norman’s 
work on the Far East, with a new chapter on the 
present education and the possible partition of 
China. Events, as we have indicated above, have 
not made Mr. Chirol’s book antiquated; we trust 
they will not move too fast for Mr. Henry Norman 
to keep up with them. 


Sir EpwarRp <AvGustus Bonn, 
K.C.B., Principal Librarian of the 
British Museum, had earned the 
gratitude of all students in the most useful library 
in the world by the manifold improvements he intro- 
duced in their interest, and had rendered a signal 
service to the cause of learning everywhere by the 
catalogue, or rather library of catalogues, which was 
printed and made generally available through his 
exertions. — Major-General Yeatman Biggs, C.B., 
after distinguishing himself in most parts of 
the empire, had commanded one of the two 
divisions of the Kohat Expedition, and was in 
command at the capture of Dargai. — General 
Edward Boxer, R.A., F.R.S., formerly Superintendent 
of the Woolwich Royal Laboratory, had devised the 
cartridge known by his name and other important 
aids to warfare.—General Sir James Airey, K.C.B., 
had distinguished himself in the first Afghan war 
and in the Crimea.—Mr. R. Richardson Gardner had 
formerly been Conservative M.P. for Windsor.— 
Mr. W. J. Linton, the eminent wood - engraver, 
had been a Chartist and an associate of Mazzini 
during his exile in England, and was a conspicuous 
figure in English journalism some forty years ago. 
Since 1866 he had made his home in America. 
The Rev. John Oates was formerly for many years 
vice-principal and subsequently principal of Eliza- 
beth College, Guernsey.—Mr. Edward Harford had 
been for many years the general secretary of the 
Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants, and was 
a prominent Labour leader.—Professor Zakharin was 
an eminent Russian physician, who had attended 
the late Czar in his last illness.—To Sir Henry 
Havelock-Allan some reference is made on an earlier 
page. He had obtained his Victoria Cross in the 
Indian Mutiny, and had further distinguished him- 
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self against the Maoris. Subsequently he had often 
acted as war correspondent, and had seen Plevna 


and Tel-el-Kebir. 





MINISTERS AND THE COUNTRY. 


a. “General Election in miniature” which a 
curious combination of circumstances has 
imposed upon us comes at a very grave moment so 
far as the political affairs of the country are concerned. 
It is somewhat unfortunate for the Liberal party 
that in two of the constituencies which are now being 
vigorously contested—York and Plymouth—the con- 
ditions are distinctly unfavourable to the Liberal 
candidate. Both of these places are double-member 
constituencies, and Sir Frank Lockwood and Mr. 
Charles Harrison were returned in 1895 as the junior 
representatives of their respective boroughs. The 
result is that whilst the loss of either of these seats by 
the Liberals would be regarded as a great triumph for 
their opponents, the case would be altogether 
different from the loss of a seat in a single-member 
constituency. In the latter case the loss implies a 
distinct change in the opinions of the electors. But 
both at York and Plymouth the Tories were in 
a majority in 1895, and if they should again 
prove to be in a majority next week, it will only 
prove that in those places opinion remains what 
it was three years ago. It is well to state this fact 
beforehand, not because we anticipate the defeat 
either of Sir Christopher Furness or Mr. Mendl, but 
because we know what exaggerations will be indulged 
in by our opponents if they should once more do 
what they did in 1895—head the poll both at York 
and at Plymouth. In that case, we shall undoubt- 
edly be told by the Tory newspapers that the result 
of the elections indicated a great reaction in favour 
of the Ministry; whereas the most casual examina- 
tion of the facts will show that it would indicate 
nothing of the kind. 

The business of Liberals, however, is not to 
minimise defeat, but to achieve victory. Nor is it 
easy to believe that in any ordinary constituency to 
which an appeal is made at this moment a great 
increase in the strength of Liberalism will not be found 
to have taken place since the last General Election. A 
few weeks ago all but the most hardened party hacks 
on the Ministerial benches would have agreed in 
this opinion. That was the time when Lord London- 
derry was in open revolt against Ministers, and when 
it was known that the views to which he gave such 
vigorous expression were shared by a very important 
section of the Tory party. Mr. Chamberlain’s lean- 
ings towards a “ viewy”’ Socialism had alienated and 
alarmed the Carlton Club, whilst the manufacturers 
of the North were enraged by the way in which they 
conceived that their material interests had been 
sacrificed in order to propitiate the working-class 
voters. It is matter of common notoriety that 
last November it would have been impossible 
for the Ministry to have carried a single seat 
in either Durham or Northumberland. We are 
not prepared to say that the Government can carry 
seats in those counties to-day; but unquestion- 
ably the position, so far as Toryism is concerned, 
has improved since then. Lord Londonderry, who 
was so brave and outspoken a few weeks back, 
is now mumbling his leek, not with any great show 
of relish, but with a sullen determination to swallow 
it at all costs. He has discovered—now that a 
Farliamentary vacancy has occurred almost at his 
own door—that it is, after all, his duty to his country 
and his party to accept the nominee of the hated 
Mr. Chamberlain rather than allow a Liberal to be 
returned to Parliament. There is no need to expatiate 
upon the miserable humiliation to which Lord 
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Londonderry thus subjects himself. It is the kind 
of humiliation to which most Tory revolters expose 
themselves when they hear the crack of their 
master’s whip and return to their normal attitude 
of crouching submissiveness. All Tories, of course, 
are not so weak-minded as Lord Londonderry, and 
some of those who proclaimed their disgust with the 
Government two months ago will be true to the 
intentions which they then professed. But un- 
questionably there has been a change in favour of 
Ministers during the past four weeks, and it will be 
instructive to learn what the causes of that change 
have been, and how they affect the present political 
situation. 

A minor cause of the change has unquestionably 
been the unhappy dispute in the engineering trade. 
The line taken by the leaders of the Amalgamated 
Society of Engineers has been condemned even by 
some of the staunchest friends of trades unions, and 
public opinion has pronounced emphatically against 
the attempt of the unions to interfere with the 
freedom of management in the great works. It is 
no doubt extremely unfair that the Liberal party 
should be punished on this ground, for no Liberal 
statesman has expressed himself in favour of those 
extreme unionist claims which have been the real 
cause of this disastrous labour war. but the 
average man is in the habit of looking upon the 
Tory party as being the champion of property and 
privilege and the enemy of democracy in all its 
forms. When he sees a Tory member or cindidate, 
he regards him as being by nature the opponent of 
the claims of the working classes, and just now, 
when he is irritated by the mistakes of one particular 
trades union, he is not so much inclined, as he might 
have been in other circumstances, to transfer his sup- 
port from a Tory toa Liberal. But far more powerful 
than the influence of the labour dispute has been 
that of the revived Jingoism from which we are now 
suffering. The elector sees that Great Britain has 
to contend at this moment with a host of difficulties 
which appear to threaten her supremacy in some of 
her old markets, and her prestige in many different 
quarters. He hears the loud talk of politicians of 
the Jingo school, and is not unnaturally impressed 
by the fact that the “patriotism” of these gentle- 
men is louder and more outspoken than that of 
their political opponents. Minor political differences 
seem to him to be swallowed up by grave questions 
affecting the national security, and he forgets his 
grievances against the Government in face of the 
danger which he sees threatening the country. 

No one will desire to quarrel with a state of 
mind that in itself is a distinctly healthy one. The 
man who would not be ready to prefer his country 
to his party in a critical time would be a very 
poor creature. But the electors to whom Lord 
Charles Beresford and men of his stamp are 
making their blatant appeals will do _ well 
to ask themselves to what degree the present 
Ministry is responsible for the difficulties and 
dangers which now confront the country. Things 
are in a very critical condition in China. We 
admit it freely, and we believe that every 
Liberal is prepared to support the Government in 
acting with prudent vigour in defence of our com- 
mercial interests and rights in that quarter of the 
world. But how is it that this sudden storm has 
arisen in Chinese waters? It has been threatened 
for a long time past. The signs of its approach were 
visible when the last Liberal Government was in 
office; and at that time Lord Rosebery, first as 
Foreign Secretary and afterwards as Prime Minister, 
did what every prudent navigator does when he sees 
a storm hovering on the horizon. He shortened sail 
and cleared the vessel of all useless enctimbrances. 
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Knowing that the storm would be averted if it were 
seen by the storm-raisers that England was ready to 
face it with a full and unfettered command of all 
her resources, he made it his business not only to 
increase those resources—as by the addition to 
the fleet—but to concentiate them, and to avoid 
entanglements which would have tied the hands 
of the nation in an emergency. When he and 
his colleagues left office there was no occu- 
pation of Chitral decided upon, there was no 
expedition to Khartoum in the air, there was not 
even any quarrel with President Kruger, or any 
buraing question on the Niger; and the result was 
that there was no German expedition to Chinese 
waters, and no attempt by Russia to carry out her 
long-cherished designs against Chinese independence. 
It is not merely after we have been involved in 
adventures and expeditions in so many different 
quarters, but because we have been thus involved, 
that this new Chinese Question has been sprung 
upon the world. Our rivals have seen even our vast 
military resources in India taxed to the uttermost in 
a needless and fruitless struggle on the North-West 
Frontier. They have seen us committed to an 
expedition into the Soudan that might just as well 
have been deferred for half a dozen years. They 
know in what difficulties we have been involved 
in South Africa by the headstrong folly of Mr. 
Rhodes and the incompetent statesmanship of Mr. 
Chamberlain. And having thus watched the plung- 
ing policy of Lord Salisbury’s Government, they have 
chosen the moment at which we seem to be most 
helpless in order to unmask their batt2ries against 
us. We have sufficient faith in British endurance 
and virility to believe that even now we shall be able 
to hold our own in this new struggle. But that does 
not diminish the folly of the statesmen who have 
allowed the struggle to be forced upon us at the 
moment when we are unprepared for it and have 
our hands tied by more than one bond. This is the 
view which we commend to those electors who are 
influenced by national questions just now, and who 
feel that their first duty is to support the Govern- 
ment and its representatives. It is the Government 
that is largely responsible for our present difficulties, 
and it is against the blatant folly of the policy it has 
pursued in foreign affairs that the electors in eight 
English constituencies are now asked to pronounce. 





ON THE UPPER NILE. 





HE announcement that fresh troops are to be 
sent to the Soudan, which startled the world 

on Monday morning, is not in itself very surprising. 
Bat it has been invested, through the force of circum- 
stances, with a halo of mystery gleaming with 
suggestions of something much more important than 
a new Dervish attack. It may be argued that the 
Dervishes, finding themselves forced back by our 
advance, taken in rear by the black troops who 
formed part of the garrison at Kassala, and 
harassed from time to time by the armoured 
gunboats which may occasionally throw a shell 
into Metemmeh and Shendy, must be eager to 
make a last desperate effort to force back our 
advance. But Berber, especially with the aid of the 
gunboats, is really so defensible that a Dervish 
attack on it would have no chance of success. 
The call for British troops may be a way of 
breaking the news that the British taxpayer will 
have to pay most of the bill for the invasion. 
Considering the mystery —or insincerity — which 
has surrounded the conduct of the expedition 
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by the Government from the first this explana- 
tion would not be inconsistent with our know- 
ledge. Or an intermediate view may be adopted. 
It is tolerably certain that, excellent material 
as are the Soudanese troops under the Egyptian 
flag, they must require strengthening and stiffening 
by English regiments when work is to be done. The 
African is everywhere a domestic creature, who has no 
more persistence than other men undisciplined by an 
industrial life, and who, if no fighting 1s going on, 
will follow the universal habit of uncivilised man 
and go home. To keep native troops of this order 
together, it is necessary to be about to act, or to 
seem to be. It may, therefore, be thought advisable 
to get troops up to Berber with all speed and before 
the Nile falls inconveniently low, so that they may 
be on the spot for its rise in May. The Nile cam- 
paign bas always been dependent on contingencies— 
or has been represented to be so—to an extent seldom 
equalled in history. 

At the same time, we cannot deny that circum- 
stances suggest that the movement has a more 
definite object than to wait for contingencies. 
When we hear of a cordon of torpedo boats 
despatched to intercept the Nw/ia, and send her 
back to Malta; when we sce our army, which it is 
just now the fashion to declare wholly inadequate to 
guard the Empire, suddenly required at this crisis to 
turnish four battalions for an enterprise of apparently 
secondary importance, we cannot but feel suspicious. 
The situation at berber must have been understood 
before, and the cession of Kassala discounted. The 
youngest of the London dailies, whose promptitude 
with its news sometimes amounts to anticipation, 
has announced that the Marchand expedition 
is approaching the Nile and possibly descending 
it, that Menelik has beaten his war-drum, and 
that he presently will advance on Kassala and 
Khartoum in the interest of France and his Russian 
advisers. Menelik probably knows his own interest 
better, but the very frank letters from a member of 
the Marchand expedition, published opportunely for 
us by some French provincial newspapers and repro- 
duced in Thursday’s Temps, make no secret of the 
object in view. There is to be a French line across 
Atrica from the Atlantic to Obok, cutting across the 
Nile waterway, which we declared to the world in 
1890 to be in our sphere of influence, and which 
Germany and Italy then recognised by treaty as 
being so. The French Government, it is true, is not 
a party to these treaties, but though it has indirectly 
refused to recognise our claims, it has not formally 
contested them. Those claims were very clearly stated 
by Sir Edward Grey in a debate in the House of 
Commons on March 28th, 1895. Speaking as Under- 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, he then declared that 
the British Government would regard any foreign 
occupation of any post on the Nile as an unfriendly 
act; and it was made clear in the debate that there 
was good reason for the view. A civilised nation 
could deprive Egypt and Nubia of the water which 
is their life, either as an open measure of warfaré 
or on the plea of irrigation. While we remain in 
Egypt, we cannot be indifferent to that possibility. 
The difficulties in the way of making any such 
occupation effective are obvious and immense. That is 
all the more reason for French adventurers not to try. 
We do not, of course, suppose that all these British 
battalions are going out to fight a French exploring 
expedition provided with a few pcrtable boats. But 
it does seem possible that the Nile may have to be 
opened up as far as the lakes in time to save the 
French colonial Chauvinists from interfering seriously 
with our claims. The Marchand expedition is not, 
we believe, directly promoted by the French 
Government. [ut France has indirectly contested 











our claim to the Bahr-el-Gazal province, where 
the French expedition now is, by preventing the 
Congo State from taking it on lease from us. Even 
the sober Temps deplores the publication of the 
letters it reproduces, on the ground that they are 
“much more usefal to our adversaries than to us.” 
The writers of the letters are perfectly frank about 
their designs on the Nile. But, even apart from our 
claims, they cannot make their occupation effective ; 
and they can hardly rest their title on the doctrine 
that the Bahr-el-Gazal is the hinterland of an 
Atlantic shore. We trust the Government, which 
has thought fit to strain our military resources by 
engaging us in the Soudan and on the North- 
West Frontier, will take care that the first- 
named expedition shall not be shorn of any of its 
material results by claims which cannot be main- 
tained. Lookiag at Lord Salisbury’s abandonment 
of the immense moral advantages given us in Egypt 
by the French occupation of Tunis, we do not know 
that our great Imperialist Ministry might not give 
up the doctrine set forth by its predecessor through 
Sir Edward Grey, and emphasised at that time by 
Mr. Chamberlain with unnecessary vehemence. We 
should not be altogether surprised if it gave up 
the Bahr-el-Gazal, trusting to Nature and geography 
to prevent its being the means of doing any harm to 
Egypt or tous. That is a result which Liberalism, 
which necessarily looks forward, could not afford tu 
view with indifference. 


"NINETY-EIGHT. 





HE centenary of the Rebellion of 1798 is being 
celebrated in [reland in a way which it would be 

folly for English politicians to ignore. We hear it said 
that Home Rule is dead; that the Irish peasant is 
only thinking of rent reductions and light railways ; 
that the Local Government Bill will settle the Irish 
question. In all this there is a certain measure of 
truth. The disappointment felt in Ireland at the 
failure of the Liberal party to carry Home Rule in 
the last Parliament; the retirement of Mr. Glad- 
stone, who was the only English statesman who ever 
evoked any enthusiasm in Ireland; the disorganisa- 
tion and bitter internal feuds of the Lrish Parliamen- 
tarians, have undoubtedly damped the enthusiasm of 
the Irish people for the constitutional movement. 
It may be very illogical, but it is very natural. The 
Liberal party could not help themselves. The House 
of Lords was beyond their control. Mr. Gladstone 
had more than passed the allotted span of human 
activity. The Irish members of Parliament were 
merely the best instruments who could be 
found to enter political life without hope of 
material reward in the country which of all 
countries in Europe is poorest both in riches and in 
the intellectual resources which can only be developed 
by local self-government. They were clever, but vain, 
earnest, but without the self-control which in politics 
stands for discipline. At a critical moment the fall 
of Mr. Parnell left them face to face with a squalid 
tragedy which would have tried much more ex- 
perienced men. Each thought he knew the way of 
salvation ; each thought the rest incompetent; each 
supposed that he could wield the immense personal 
power which circumstances and a unique character 
had given to Mr. Parnell. The most difficult of all 
political questions came to be fought out in an 
Irish faction fight—clericalism and anti-clerical- 
ism, how far private morality affects political 
character. In the fight Parliamentariarism has 
gonedown. No section is strong enough to crush 
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the rest. No leader can evoke any real enthusiasm. 
Tried by the test of public meetings or of sub- 
scriptions, Mr. Dillon is a little stronger than the 
others, but only a little. Since Parliament rose, no 
section has been able to get together a single large 
public meeting or to draw £500 from the peasantry 
who used to be such generous subscribers. There is 
no really living league or federation. Meanwhile 
the steady operation of the Land Act has gradually 
diminished the pressing necessity which made the 
farmers such keen politicians. Reductions of rent 
combined with fixity of tenure have been even more 
potent than the operations of the Purchase Acts. 
The Irish farmer is beginning to realise that he has 
under the law a grip of the land which no change in 
the system of government can make much firmer. 
He looks forward to County Councils with even more 
avidity than to a Parliament in Dublin, because he 
has begun to doubt the wisdom of Dublin politicians. 
He is becoming as intensely practical as peasants are 
in other countries, and he is perhaps more interested 
in Mr. Horace Plunkett’s industrial schemes than in 
any idea of political change. In many places he 
hardly knows the name of the member who repre- 
sents him at Westminster. 

All this might easily be mistaken by the casual 
English observer as a proof that Ireland is being 
Anglicised. But this would be a fatal mistake. 
lrish sentiment is as strong as ever, though for the 
moment —to the disadvantage, perhaps, of both 
countries—it does not take Parliamentary shape. 
The Centenary of the Rebellion comes in a moment 
of apparent apathy, but it has undoubtedly stirred 
the Irish heart. Great masses of the people have 
already been demonstrating, with torches in their 
hands, and without either priests or members of 
Parliament as their leaders. An organisation has 
suddenly covered the country under the name of 
“°98 Committees.”” With very few exceptions the 
organisers are men unknown in England, and without 
much social positionin Ireland. The work cannot be 
ascribed to them. It is as nearly a spontaneous 
movement as any movement can be. Attempts have 
been made to check it, or to direct it into Parlia- 
mentary channels, but they have been ineffectual. 
Nor, on the other hand, would it be right to put 
it down to the extremists, who have always believed 
that physical force is the only remedy for Ireland’s 
wrongs. They are there, but they are only one 
element in the celebration. The people have moved 
of themselves, actuated by the love of Ireland and of 
those who have died for Ireland, which is an un- 
dying sentiment in the Irish breast. 

Englishmen cannot remain indifferent to this 
manifestation, nor can they be altogether satisfied 
— The men of *98 were enemies of 

ngland, who relied on their own arms and upon 
the arms of revolutionary France to overthrow 
British domination. But, historically, English 
Liberals cannot deny that they had some justitfica- 
tion. Ireland had a Parliament in 1798, but it 
did not represent either the Catholic or the 
Presbyterian people. Landlord tyranny and social 
injustice accentuated the political wrong. The 
Executive, which was under English control, 
deliberately goaded the people to rebellion. In 
England the Whigs were powerless and the Tories 
were determinedly anti-Irish. In every country of 
Continental Europe the French troops were bringing 
war to the castle and peace to the cottage. The 
Irish people were three times as numerous as 
the Belgians. It was not surprising that they 
should have been indifferent to the natural 
law of sea power which cut them off from the 
Continent, and should have hoped to be freed by 
the same means which enabled feudal misrule to be 








overthrown in other countries. There was an ap- 
proach to union against Eogland much nearer than 
has ever existed since. Probably about five-sixths 
of the people welcomed the armies of France. But 
for the sea they would unquestionably have won. 
Wolfe Tone and his friends made a mistake, but it 
was the same mistake which Napoleon afterwards 
made. They under-estimated the effect of English 
dominance on the sea. Ireland, whether she liked it 
or not, was outside the main stream of European pro- 
gress. But who will blame them for such a miscal- 
culation? The actual fight made in Ireland was not 
very creditable to the military powers of the race. 
Neither in Down and Antrim nor in Wexford was 
there any substantial success. But the difficulties 
were enormous. Most of the rebels were only armed 
with pikes. They had no competent officers. They 
were entirely undisciplined. The French never 
managed to land at the places where Wolfe Tone 
said there was hope. It cannot be supposed that 
if the rebels had once been disciplined they would 
have done worse than Irishmen have done else- 
where. The backbone of Washington’s army 
consisted of Irish Presbyterians. Wellington has 
left it on record that half of the army which 
he commanded in the Peninsula consisted of Irish 
Catholics.. There is no reason why any Irishman 
should be ashamed of the attempt made by his 
ancestors in 1798. It is preposterous for any Liberal 
who has favoured revolutionary efforts elsewhere, or 
who hoped by a Home Rule Bill to conciliate [rish 
sentiment, to wonder that Irishmen celebrate the 
centenary of their last serious revolutionary 
struggle, and show thereby that they are still 
embued with the national sentiment for which 
the greatest of English statesmen sought to obtain 
legislative recognition. 

Thus, as we take it, the Irish celebrations are 
only another proof of the necessity for Home Rule. 
England is much stronger and Ireland much weaker 
than in 1798, but, on the other hand, Europe is much 
more anti-English than she then was, and an America 
which is in some respects stronger than England 
has been built up largely by Irish exiles. Thus 
Irish national sentiment might again at a moment of 
crisis be a source of serious danger to England 
unless that sentiment can be conciliated before the 
moment of crisis comes. If the sentiment were 
merely fleeting, to be satisfied by Land Acts and 
County Councils, it might not be worth while to 
alter our constitutional arrangements in order to 
conciliate it. But it is as permanent as our own 
English national sentiment, though perhaps less 
consistent in its manifestations. To tind, as Mr. 
Gladstone did, a way by which satisfaction could 
be given to this sentiment without in any way 
impairing the supremacy of the Imperial larlia- 
ment or giving to Ireland any control over army 
or armed police, was from the purely English point 
of view a great achievement. For the moment it 
might seem to have failed. Englishmen are not dis- 
posed just now to go so far to meet the Irish. [rish- 
men are hopeless as to the possibility of converting the 
English. The sentiment of Ireland rushes into dis- 
tinctly anti-English and anti-Parliamentary channels; 
but in the end something must be done on Mr. 
Gladstone’s lines, for there is no other means of 
settlement. The period of delay may be advan- 
tageous, inasmuch as the establishment of County 
Councils—cantons, as we might call them; some 
Protestant and some Catholic—may help to solve 
the difficult Ulster problem, and make it easier to 
draw a new Home Rule Bill. But we can only 
hope that the moment of crisis for England may 
not arise before the national sentiment of Ireland 
is satisfied. 
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THE CRICKETING MANIA. 





cricket. In July and August the newspapers 
ave for many years devoted a large amount of their 
available space to reports of cricket matches. Some 
may have thought the amount too large. Yet, after 
all, cricket is the national game. Most boys play it, 
most men understand it, and the Press must supply 
what their customers demand. But in the month of 
January we might fairly hopetoescapefrom the tyranny 
of the cricket field. The earth, however, is round, and 
cricket can be played in Australia when it cannot 
be played here. Then, by the aid of the telegraph, 
matches at Melbourne may be followed as closely and 
immediately as matches at Lord’s. The exploits of 
“ Ranji,”’ who appears to be demoralised by tea, seem 
at this moment to attract more interest than a new 
war or even a new play. It was ever the fault of 
our English nation, when they had a good thing, to 
make it too common. Shakespeare knew England, 
if he did not know cricket. Cricket is a fine game 
for men, and a still finer game for boys. It teaches 
them pluck, readiness, presence of mind, and con- 
centration. But it is not the only, nor indeed the 
principal, subject of interest in life. When Win- 
chester beat Eton at Winchester by one wicket on a 
Saturday evening, the Winchester clergy could not 
refrain from introducing the subject into their 
sermons the next day. That, however, was an 
ephemeral manifestation of enthusiasm; and on 
the following Sunday the pulpits of Winchester gave 
out their familiar platitudes. The defeat of England 
by Australia, for which as Englishmen we are pre- 
pared to express a passing regret, will be followed 
either by another or by an English defeat of Aus- 
tralia. There is no respite for those to whom cricket 
is not the one absorbing occupation of life. Mr. 
Ruskin, in describing Claude's “ Worship of the 
Golden Calf,” refers to two persons uninter- 
ested in idolatry who are rowing in a pleasure- 
boat on the river. There is no pleasure-boat on the 
river for those who find cricket in January a distaste- 
ful and unseasonable topic. 

The whole thing makes one tremble for the 
national sense of humour. If the enthusiasm were 
confined to cricketers, it would be intelligible, and 
might even be laudable. But multitudes who have 
never seen Prince Ranjitsinbji, and who if they saw 
him would not know whether he played well or ill, 
are breathlessly anxious to know how he got on after 
the “tea interval.” Theoretical cricket is a poor 
thing. Chess may be played by the highly intel- 
lectual without chessmen or squares. But cricket on 
paper is no good at all. The substitution of athletic 
sports for politics as an object of general interest is 
not an altogether healthy sign. It cannot, we think, 
be denied that all classes of Englishmen, especially, 
perhaps, the middle class, are less political than they 
were twenty years, or even ten years,ago. Anthony 
Trollope, who fifteen years since was the most popular 
novelist in England, and who reflected the opinions 
of his readers, said that every Englishman ought to 
care for politics, and that no girl ought to marry 
him unless he did. That notion is utterly extinct. 
We do not mean that there is any danger of politics 
being left here, as they are left in France and 
America, to professional politicians. In _ this 
country political success still implies social 
consideration, and there are still political families 
who occupy themselves for solid reasons with 
public affairs. It is rather the mass of the com- 
munity who appear to be losing their hold 
upon political questions. The close of Mr. Glad- 
stone's official and Parliamentary career was un- 
doubtedly followed by a period of reaction against an 


‘io whole country seems to have gone mad about 
h 








intolerable strain. Mr. Gladstone and Lord Chatham 
are, perhaps, the only two British statesmen who 
have been able to make thousands of their fellow- 
countrymen enthusiastic about things which the 

would have passed over unnoticed if left to them- 
selves. There are difficulties and dangers enough 
in the present condition of politics to make them- 
selves felt without a Chatham or a Gladstone to 
enforce them. But the mass of the public do not 
seem to care. The cry of the age is for amusement, 
and apparently for nothing else. 

Liberals have a particular interest in combating 
political apathy. For there can be no doubt that it 
is they who suffer most from it. Just as men with 
‘no politics’ are always Conservatives, so the Con- 
servative party always win seats when there is no 
political excitement. Conservatism, as a wise man 
said, is a state of nature; Liberalism is a state of 
grace. The Government have suddenly plunged into 
a new Egyptian campaign. There may be good 
reasons for it, or there may not. Nobody knows, 
and nobody cares. The fleets of great European 
Powers are demonstrating their strength or weak- 
ness in Chinese waters, and British trade may 
be seriously affected by the policy of Germany or 
Russia. The public indifference is profound. A 
British force of exceptional strength has been 
driven out of the Tirah Valley, and the “ punitive 
expedition ” has itself been punished. But what is 
that to “ Ranji’s” innings? Politicians may well 
covet some of the enthusiasm which is now being 
wasted on the unexpected brilliancy of “ Briggs.” 
Lord Charles Beresford hitching his breeches, and 
rather overdoing the part of “plain Jack Tar,” 
would cut a very poor figure if politics were as they 
used to be, more engrossing than cricket. There is, 
indeed, some local revival of political feeling when a 
by-election happens to be actually in prospect. 
Politics then begin to afford almost as much 
amusement as a cricket match. But it is not in 
such a temper or with such ammunition that abuses 
like the House of Lords can be attacked, or that the 
accursed influence of Jingoism can be defeated. If 
it were merely a question of betting, the cricket 
mania might be more deplorable, but it would be 
also more intelligible. Like ‘the loud laugh which 
speaks the vacant mind,” this passionate absorption 
in cricket is a negative symptom. It shows that 
political apathy prevails, even with a large batch of 
contested elections in the near future. 





FINANCE. 





VHE New Year has opened very quietly on the 
Stock Exchange. Business is nearly as dull as 

ever, and there is scarcely more inclination shown 
to engage in new risks. Partly this is due to the 
uncertainty of events in the Far East. Whether 
Russia and Germany and France are really agreed 
nobody clearly understands. What will be the 
attitude of this country is also unknown, as is 
likewise what course Japan will take. The best 
opinion is that after a while matters will smooth 
themselves ; that Russia does not want to precipitate 
matters; that the Siberian Railway will not be 
finished for a long time, and that, therefore, she is 
not prepared for large operations, and will keep 
both Germany and France in control. In the mean- 
time, however, there is enough of uncertainty to 
make people unwilling to engage in new risks, 
It is so, too, with the European situation; while 
in the United States trade has not improved as 
everyone expected it would have done after 
two successive excellent harvests. On the con- 
trary, the New England cotton manufacturers 
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are worse off even than they were in the year of 
crisis in which Mr. McKinley was elected, and there- 
fore they are cutting down wages. The railway 
companies are engaged in wars of rates, and Mr. 
Miller, the president of the Chicago, Milwaukee and 
St. Paul Railroad Company, declares that so keen is 
the rate war that the companies serving the districts 
between Chicago and New York are making no 
profits. In Australia, again, there is woeful want of 
rain. The wheat harvest will but just suffice for 
home requirements, and it is certain that the wool 
clip will again be very small. On the other hand, 
there are much better prospects in India. The crops 
that have been gathered in have all been very good, 
while the growing crops promise splendidly. In 
Argentina and Uruguay, too, matters are looking 
very well. At home, however, we have a renewal 
of the engineering struggle, and there is danger of 
other labour disputes. It is not surprising, then, 
that business is inactive on the Stock Exchange. 
Still, there is a strong demand for really good 
investment securities, but those of the second 
or third rank are neglected, and there is nothing 
doing in speculative securities. In the American 
Department Europeans are not buying bonds, 
though it is said that there is a good Ameri- 
can demand for really sound American railroad 
bonds. But American railroad shares are neglected 
both in London and New York. In the Mining 
Market there was an inclination towards more active 
business early in the week, but it died away in the 
middle of the week, and until politics look better 
there is hardly likely to be much revival. In spite 
of all, however, it is to be observed that the Home 
trade is exceedingly good. The railway traftlic 
returns throughout last year were surprisingly 
favourable, showing that the quantity of commodities 
and the numbers of passengers moving about have 
been unprecedentedly large. 

There is a sharp fall in the rate of interest and 
discount in the open market this week. In spite of 
the payment for the new Treasury bonds, and in 
spite also of the fact that the India Council called in 
loans, large amounts have been repaid to the Bank 
of England. At the same time, it is to be recollected 
that while the Bank has paid out this week between 
four and five millions sterling in interest on the 
National Debt, the outside market owed to the Bank 
at the beginning of the week nearly ten millions 
sterling; so that it would take some time to 
pay off the debt, and therefore it is not as cer- 
tain as is generally assumed that money will become 
all at once very cheap. In India, on the other 
hand, rates are becoming very high and the 
Money Market is exceedingly stringent. On 
Thursday the Banks of Bengal and Bombay 
raised their rates of discount from 9 per cent. 
to 10 per cent., and up-country the rates are 
even higher. In spite of this, however, the India 
Council has again been unsuccessful in the sale of its 
drafts. It offered for tender on Wednesday 40 lacs, 
and the applications only amounted to 15 lacs, and 
13 lacs were sold at Is. 3!%d. per rupee. Since 
Wednesday, however, the Council has been more 
successful. On Thursday, for example, it sold as 
many as 2() lacs, half at 1s. 4d. per rupee, and the 
remainder at a small fraction less. This is the 
first time that the gold point has been reached since 
the closing of the Indian Mints. 

The Bank of England on Tuesday next will offer 
for tender a million and a half sterling of New 
South Wales Government three per cent. inscribed 
stock, repayable at par on October Ist, 1935. 

The Employers’ Indemnity Company, Limited, 
has a capital of £250,000, in 50,000 shares of £5 each, 
and now offers for subscription 30,000 shares, upon 
which it is proposed to call up £1 per share. The 
company is formed for insuring employers against 
liability to their workmen and dependents, under 
the provisions of the Employers’ Liability Act and 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act or otherwise. 

The City of Toronto announces the issue of 





£213,000 sterling 3 per cent. General Consolidated 


Loan Debentures, redeemable July Ist, 1929. The 
debentures will be made payable in Canadian cur- 
rency in Toronto or in sterling in London at the 
purchasers’ option. 

The Barcelona Tramways, Limited, invites sub- 
scriptions for £100,000 4 per cent. debenture stock, 
redeemable at six months’ notice at 105, not earlier 
than August, 1905, and not later than February, 
1931. The object is to provide funds for the con- 
version of the Company’s system into electrical 
tramway. 


THIS MORNING'S PAPER, 





By A MERE OUTSIDER. 


ATURDAY, January Ist, 1808.—The old year 
had a parting hit at the world yesterday. The 
news of the tragical end of Sir Henry Havelock- 
Allan fell with a great shock of surprise upon club- 
land, where the murdered man was so familiar a 
figure, and where we had seen him so recently. 
Havelock-Allan, despite his numerous eccentricities, 
was a distinct favourite. Men were amused by his 
unbridled speech even when it was directed against 
themselves, and they were not slow to recognise the 
fact that he was, in the words of the song, “the 
bravest of the brave.” All over Europe he had this 
reputation. Twenty years ago I remember hearing 
a discussion, in which Russian, Roumanian, Austrian, 
and English officers took part, as to who was the 
bravest soldier then living; and the verdict was 
unanimous in favour of Havelock. That was im- 
mediately after the fall of Plevna, and men were 
still talking of his wonderful achievements. He 
seemed to have absolutely no sense of fear, and 
he had done so many reckless things with impunity 
that he evidently came in the end to believe that 
he had a charmed life. His death was manifestly 
swift, and was that which a soldier must have 
coveted. 

It is not quite forty years since England was 
saddened by the news that Havelock’s father, the 
victor of Cawnpore, had been snatched away by 
death at the very moment when honours in unex- 
ampled profusion were being heaped upon him by a 
grateful country. Well do I remember how the 
news came to all of us as though it told of a personal 
sorrow. For months the people of Great Britain 
had regarded Havelock not merely as a most heroic 
soldier, but as the champion of their race in the 
unequal combat with the mutineers. No doubt there 
was some exaggeration in the fervour of our belief 
in him. Others were entitled to share in the 
honours of that great duel to the death. But for 
the moment we had eyes and hearts for Havelock 
only—even Outram and the Lawrences held a lower 
place in popular esteem—and when, all unexpectedly, 
there came news that the noble soldier had succumbed 
to disease, the whole land mourned as for the death 
of a father. The son of that hero of the Mutiny had 
unmistakably heard the calling of the East, and it is 
fitting that he should die in the land with which 
his father’s name will be ever associated. It is 
instructive, too, that his last letter is a severe con- 
demnation of the folly of that campaign, to which 
he has himself fallen a victim. 

There is little to be said about the New Year 
Honours. The best of all is the K.C.B. conferred 
upon Mr. Spencer Walpole, who ought to have had 
that mark of distinction long ago. Lord Halsbury’s 
earldom is puzzling. Is it his reward for his jobbing 
propensities, by which decent people of every party 
have been scandalised ? or does it portend his early 
retirement from the office he now holds? If the 
latter should prove the case, nobody will regret the 
price that Lord Salisbury has had to pay in order to 
free the Woolsack. 
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If the statement that a French expedition has 
reached Fashoda be true, then we are in for a very 
perilous and difficult question. The lrench Govern- 
ment have distinct warning that Great Britain will 
regard any aggression on the Nile Valley as an 
unfriendly act. One can only hope that the rumour 
published this morning will turn out to be un- 
founded. 

Sunday.—The newsboys were shouting the death 
of Prince Bismarck in the streets last night, but the 
canard was quickly killed by authentic news from 
Berlin. Whilst it lasted one had an opportunity of 
seeing how little the event, when it does happen, will 
stir the world. The great Chancellor has not out- 
lived his fame, for that will never die. But he is no 
longer a living force in the political world, and 
when he goes there will be no change in the situa- 
tion. Those of us who admire only his intellect and 
strength of will, and have no love for the policy he 
pursued with such daring and pertinacity, are com- 
pelled to admit that things have not gone well with 
Germany since she dropped the old pilot. The 
change in her sfatus in the world is the most 
striking proof that has been offered durmg the last 
thirty years of the fact that statesmanship really 
counts for something in the history of mankind. If 
Bismarck had been at the helm to-day, how different 
would have been the situation in Europe—and 
possibly in Asia also! 

The first signs of renewed activity on the Nile, 
whether due to French expeditions or to the move- 
ments of the Dervish forces, appear to-day. Two 
British regiments are ordered to the front, and it 
looks as though the advance upon Khartoum, which 
had been fixed for next autumn, would take place 
at once. Thus, when we are most in need of a 
concentration of our strength in view of events in 
the Far East, we find ourselves compelled to under- 
take a serious military expedition in the Soudan. 
It is a poor kind of statesmanship that has landed 
us in this dilemma. As for the news from the 
Khyber, it gets worse instead of better. So far 
from having crushed the tribesmen by the efforts we 
have put forth, at so great a cost, during the last 
three months, they are at this moment more aggres- 
sive and more insolent in their defiance of our 
strength than at any previous moment during the 
campaign. 

Monday.—The meeting of representatives of 
trade unions which was held on Saturday shows 
that the Union leaders are certainly not less 
militant than the employers. It is nonsense to 
represent either masters or men as being wolves 
seeking to devour the other party to the contest. 
Certainly, it is not to the interest of the employers 
either to devour the workman or to smash the 
unions. It ought to be as clear to the unions that 
it is just as little to the interest of the workman to 
ruin his employer. There is one fact which those 
who sympathise most strongly with the men, and 
who hold that the terms set forth by the masters 
mean the crushing of unionism, studiously ignore. 
That is the fact that Mr. Barnes, the person who is 
more directly responsible for this labour war 
than anybody else, actually accepted the con- 
ditions of the masters with 1egard to the man- 
agement of the workshops, and only broke 
away from the conference on the question of 
hours, It is true that the men, when the whole 
subject was submitted to them on ballot, rejected 
everything—even the arrangement come to by their 
representatives in conference with the masters; 
but this does not alter the fact that so keen an 
advocate of the rights of trade unions as Mr. Barnes 
is did not see anything in the terms of the masters 
that was fatal to the principle of unionism. If 
this truth is borne in mind there will probably 
be less passion and heat in the controversy which 
has now been opened up than there has been 
hitherto. 

People are beginning to ask when the next 
Cabinet is likely to be held. There is no doubt—as 





I hinted at the time—that the prolonged Cabinets 
which were held before Christmas had really more to 
do with foreign affairs than with the legislative 
programme for the coming session. 

Tuesday.—Another vacancy in the House of 
Commons is occasioned by the retirement of Mr. 
Rees Davies from the representation of Pembroke- 
shire. There will be general regret at the with- 
drawal of this promising young member from 
Parliament. His seat is looked upon by the Liberal 
managers as being a safe one. In the meantime the 
battle both in York and Plymouth is being carried 
forward with vigour, and is being fought upon 
public grounds. At York the robust Jingoism of Lord 
Charles Beresford will undoubtedly make an impres- 
sion upon the more thoughtless of the electors. But 
his excellent qualities asa fighting man do not extend 
to his work asa politician, and as there are intelligent 
people in York as well as elsewhere, the gallant 
sailor's political opinions ought to alienate at least as 
many people as they attract. 

A good deal of attention has been attracted by 
the statement which appeared in the Daily Chronicle 
last week regarding the estate of the late Duchess of 
Teck. The statement, which is unquestionably 
authentic, shows that this popular and estimable 
princess was burdened with a debt of £30,000 at the 
time of her death. This debt was due mainly to the 
expenses which life in the White Lodge entailed 
upon her; but it was also in part caused by the 
energy and spirit with which she discharged some of 
those ceremonial duties that members of the Royal 
Family are expected toundertake. It is unnecessary 
to say that the Duchess of Teck was always ready 
to lend her support to the many public charities 
which sought her aid. The condition of her affairs at 
her sudden death has thrown a heavy burden upon 
her husband and daughter, with both of whom 
general sympathy will be felt ; and it is to be hoped 
that some arrangement will be made by which the 
debts of the Duchess will in due time be 
discharged. 

Wednesday.—It begins to look as though our 
Foreign Office had a policy in China, and one that 
deserves the support of Englishmen of all parties. 
Of course, matters are at present very uncertain, for 
Lord Salisbury has taken nobody into his confidence 
—not even, I imagine, the irrepressible Mr. Curzon. 
But if one may judge by the statements that come 
from Berlin, and by the tone of the newspapers in 
Russia, France, and the United States, it would seem 
that Great Britain has put her foot down, and put 
it down in the right place. There is to be no 
demand for concessions of territory, even in the 
way of compensation for the seizure of Chinese 
ports by Russia, Germany, and possibly France. We 
have, as Lord Rosebery reminded us in his great 
speech at Edinburgh, rather more territory at 
present than we are able to digest. But the great 
trade interests which we have at stake in China are 
to be guarded against all encroacliment, whether on 
the part of Russia or any other Power. We stand, 
in fact, for the freedom of commerce in this matter, 
and our “colossal selfishness,” which is constantly 
provoking the righteous indignation of such self- 
sacrificing peoples as the Germans, Russians, and 
French, is to be displayed in our determined stand on 
behalf of the commerce of the whole world. 

This is what it appears may be gathered from 
the news in the papers to-day ; and if the conclusion 
is an accurate one, Lord Salisbury is to be congratu- 
lated upon having adopted a very wise policy. But 
why does he make no sign? Why are we left to 
conclude that he is taking this course from the 
tone of foreign newspapers rather than from any 
declaration by Downing Street? One has only to 
read the leading articles in the London morning 
newspapers in order to see how completely the Press 
is being kept in the dark. We even know nothing 
as to the possibility of the launching of a Chinese 
loan in the City. It follows that all that one can say 
on this burning question must be said with a great 
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deal of reserve. We may hope that Lord Salisbury 
is acting wisely, and even augur from the appearances 
that he must be doing so; but we have no positive 
assurance of the fact. 

The Nile expedition is being pushed forward with 
exceptional vigour, and it is clear that Ministers 
have resolved to take very decided action on the 
great river. That was a brilliant exploit which was 
carried out in the Mediterranean yesterday, when 
the torpedo boat division at Malta steamed out to 
sea in order, if possible, to intercept the homeward- 
bound transport Nubia and bring her into the 
harbour at Valetta. The attempt was successful, and 
to-day the Nulia is to leave for Egypt carrying with 
her the Seaforth Highlanders for duty on the Nile. 
There is no other country in the world that can thus 
pick up a transport at a moment's notice. After all, 
our army can at least be sent anywhere with a speed 
that distances our rivals. 

Thursday.—A good deal of talk yesterday turned 
upon Mr. Gladstone's delightful article in the 
Daily Telegraph, giving his reminiscences of Arthur 
Hallam. The extraordinary vigour and freshness of 
the sketch excited universal wonder. It was written, 
I understand, some little while back for an American 
editor. As the work of a man who was in his eighty- 
eighth year when he wrote it, the article is a 
marvellous production. Arthur Hallam has certainly 
been fortunate above most mortals. To have been 


commemorated, first, in the immortal verse of 
Tennyson, and now in this wonderfully tender 
and vivid bit of prose, by the greatest man 


more than 
close of his 


which 
the 


of his time, is a lot 
a full compensation for 
career in this world. What one cannot help 
wondering is whether Hallam would ever have 
fulfilled the brilliant promise of his youth. Perhaps 
it isa happy thing for him that he “ outsoared the 
shadow of our night” before his head had grown 
grey or his heart had grown cold. But it is an 
injustice to couple cold hearts and grey heads when 
one is writing of Tennyson and Gladstone. Their 
hearts at least have not been hardened by the 
pressure of years. The statement which appeared 
in some papers yesterday to the effect that Mr. 
Gladstone proposed to make a prolonged stay in 
town on his return from Cannes is, I believe, a 
simple piece of guesswork. 

The feeling is growing in London in favour of 
something being done by the City to relieve China 
from the clutches of the Russians. Seeing that our 
trade with the Far East is at stake, and that its value 
to us is enormous, there is a general agreement in 
the opinion that the Government would be justified 
in making use of the national credit in order to 
rescue China from embarrassments which may end 
in placing her absolutely in the power of our most 
dangerous rivals and opponents. Lord Salisbury has 
a great opportunity for the exercise of the supreme 
quality of statesmanship. The question is whether 
he possesses that quality. 

Friday.—There is still no announcement regard- 
ing the Chinese Loan, but rumour last night was 
busy with talk of its having been concluded under 
the guarantee of the English Government. In 
the meantime the Nile expedition is arousing the 
suspicions of the enemies of Jingoism. Some 
distinguished authorities maintain that the new 
move is a “got-up thing.” Says one of them, 
writing privately: “The regiments are to go 
now on pretence of emergency, so as to gently 
break the fact to the British public that they 
have to find a large part of the force and pay 
most of the bill for an advance on Omdurman., 
From the first the whole thing has been dishonest. 
We were told by Ministers that there was danger 
when there was none, and that to help the Italians 
at Kassala we must move. Within a few months 
we were begging Italy to stop on at this useless 
place in order that our false statements might not 
be rendered too apparent.” My friend makes other 
statements equally strong, which confirm the idea 
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that in Egypt as in India the maniacs of the 
“forward school” have succeeded in leading the 
Government by the nose. 


FOR THE YEAR OF EDUCATION. 





T is abundantly clear that whatever may be the 
claims of Irish Local Government and Army 
Reform, a considerable portion of the next Session 
of Parliament ought to be devoted to the discussion 
of urgent educational reforms. We do not say that 
it will be, for the futile hope of giving a quiclus to 
the Home Rule movement and the glory of providing 
for the better defence of the empire are more attrac- 
tive toa Parliament so largely composed of Tories 
than the less exciting and necessarily technical 
measures which are needed to bring our system 
of national education up to the German or the 
Swiss level. Mr. Athelstan Riley has just been 
complaining in the National Review that whereas 
Liberal papers give prominence to educational sub- 
jects, Conservative papers never notice them; and 
so the average Conservative (unless, we suppose, he 
happens to desire that his zeal for Denomination- 
alism shall be informed by knowledge) has no 
acquaintance with the subject at all. We shall 
certainly not imitate the bad example of the Con- 
servative Press. We propose, therefore, to point out 
once more that there is a great deal of useful and 
scarcely contentious work which a strong Government 
might easily do, and in which it would have the 
cordial support of the Opposition. The University 
of London Bill, unreasonably delayed last year in 
deference to a small section of opponents, has been 
promised for the coming Session, and its passing 
is a mere question of the time allowed to it. No 
effective opposition need be feared in Parliament, 
while outside the preponderance of expert opinion is 
heavily in its favour. The recent movement in 
favour of a University of Westminster is to be 
regarded chiefly as a cry of impatience. But a much 
larger measure has to be taken in hand. The Duke 
of Devonshire has pledged the Government to bring 
in a Bill to remodel the Secondary Education of the 
country on the lines recommended by Mr. Bryce’s 
Commission. We earnestly trust that, whenever it 
appears— whether, in short, the Parliamentary year 
of education be this year or next—Parliament will 
not waste its time in devising safeguards for the 
interests of the Church which can hardly be said to 
exist in our present higher schools, and would not 
be used if they did. For the mass of our middle- 
class population, the schools must be day schools, 
where such safeguards are needed least of all: and 
their organisation must be modelled on the general 
lines of the great schools now existing in most of our 
large towns. We mean that their classes must be 
large, if only for financial reasons, and taught by 
teachers skilled and specially trained in the methods 
by which alone large classes can be taught and kept 
in order efficiently. The ordinary first-grade school- 
master is still too apt to think that because he, 
having been a public schoolboy himself, can work 
the system that he was brought up in with tolerable 
efficiency, therefore he needs no more training to fit 
him to deal with much larger forms learning some- 
what different and more numerous subjects, and com- 
posed of boys with a much shorter school life. If 
he is to take much share in the work of these newer 
schools, he will have to get rid of that delusion. The 
training and registration of teachers is now one of 
the admitted aims of educational legislation. 

But it is not only technical training in the art of 
teaching and holding attention, in the effective 
enforcement—we might say, the concealed enforce- 
ment—of discipline, and in the various devices known 
to good schoolmasters, that will be needed by the 
teachers in the new schools. It has been the 
dream of educationalists to make ladders from the 
Board School to the University. One object of the 
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Secondary Education Bill must be at once to multiply 
the ladders and to assimilate them. We fully admit 
the contention of the head-teachers that they should 
retain considerable individual initiative. Yet we 
see that the advantages to individual development of 
very great variety in schools are more than counter- 
balanced by the loss of time and dislocation of ideas in- 
volved when the pupil changes his school—even if the 
change is only, so to speak, horizontal. If he rises a 
step, some similarity of discipline and organisation is 
still desirable: and this the central supervisory 
authority will secure. But the best way of securing 
it is to give the teachers of primary schools somewhat 
the same training—we do not mean in specific sub- 
jects, but in general culture—as falis to the lot of 
their more fortunate brethren in secondary schools. 
In any case, the system of education has to be 
worked by the teachers rather than by a Super- 
visory Department. Now there have been signs of 
late years that the primary teachers are likely 
to possess a wider training than of old. Oxford 
First Classmen have entered their ranks; some, 
who have begun at the bottom, have taken the 
London B.A.; and the Day Training Colleges which 
have grown up in connection with the new 
University Colleges show that there is a wide field 
for usefulness in this direction. The new secondary 
schools will have to draw on the class of elementary 
schoolmasters for part of their staff, because hardly 
anybody else has yet the requisite training to 
take large classes in “commercial subjects.” We 
trust that the primary schools will be able to recruit 
their staff in the future largely from men who 
have gone through something like a University 
course. The present teachers in the secondary 
schools want technical training in their art. The 
present primary teachers would many of them 
be the better if their general knowledge were 
increased and their outlook widened. As it is, 
there are not even training colleges enough to 
take them all in. Here is work for the new 
teaching university of London, as well as for its 
older sisters. Let them give further facilities, not 
merely for teaching the primary teacher his art, but 
for giving him that wider culture without which 
his art is only a trade. Let them see that he can 
study literature, thought, philosophical history, 
science. So will the intellectual tone of the primary 
school be raised and the efliciency of the higher school 
be increased, and the system of national education 
made uniform—not in feature, but in spirit. 


THE CRY OF THE BIRDS. 





yg wenn is on its pericdical trial for the cruel 

destruction of beautiful birds. Remote corners 
of the earth are ransacked for the London market of 
feathers; and rare birds of exquisite plumage are 
threatened with extermination, that thoughtless 
women in London and Paris may deck themselves 
with the “creations ” of millinery. The story of the 
white egret has been told again. The egret is most 
valuable for the market in the nesting season, when 
its plumage is finest; so the parent birds are shot, 
that a few feathers may be torn from their backs, 
and their young, who are helpless at that time, are 
left to starve. This wanton cruelty has been indicted 
for years without causing any moral commotion 
amongst women at large. <A correspondence in the 
Times proiuces the routine of feminine excuse. 
One lady is a little shocked, but says it is the callous 
milliner who forces egret feathers on the innocent 
customer. Another has been told that most of the 
feathers in hats are manufactured,and a third suspects 
that wicked man is to blame; for what are salmon 
“flies” made of, if not of feathers? Some apologists 
are aghast at the cruelty of cating oysters, and 








complacently assume that the sport which supplies the 
market for food is as barbarous as the vanity which 
controls the market for feminine ornament. They 
are quite satisfied that the pheasants which come 
to table are as much to be pitied as the young 
egrets which perish in misery because white 
plumes are becoming to hats and bonnets. Be- 
sides, there is always a sportsman to declare that 
the story about the egrets is a fable, reiterated 
by the Society for the Protection of Birds when 
it is in want of funds. To a certain order of 
mind any tale of cruelty must be untrue because it 
is a “sensational appeal.’ People who reason like 
this still assure you that no Armenians were ever 
massacred, There is a passion of incredulity which 
rejects all evidence. Sir William Flower, Professor 
Newton, and other eminent naturalists, aflirm that 
the story of the egrets is literally true. But did not 
British consuls testify to the slaughter of Armenians? 
“‘ Never believe in a massacre, even of parrots,” is an 
article of faith which is not to be shaken by con- 
clusive testimony. 

Moreover, there are men honestly convinced that 
the adornment of their womenkind is of more im- 
portance than the lives of all the birds in creation. 
Tropical birds die in the jungle, where they are 
swallowed by snakes or eaten by wild cats. How 
much better that they should be shot by the native, 
who earns a humble pittance for the job, and sent to 
London, where the feathers are dressed by the 
deserving poor, and worn on pretty heads to the 
great contentment of all judges of beauty! That is 
an argument that appeals to the mess-room, and 
doubtless to the pulpit. The clergy as a class, we 
are told, have refused to take any part in the 
agitation for the protection of beautiful birds from 
wanton sacrifice on the altar of fashion. No popular 
preacher, when his eye lights upon rows of egret 
plumes, has the courage to reproach his fair 
parishioners. He knows they would resent such 
plain-speaking as a gross impertinence, that in 
private he would be confronted by the elegant 
scepticism about all massacres, by indignant wonder 
that a parson should make such a fuss about 
birds when London is full of human suffering, 
and by the manifold futilities of people whose minds 
can comprehend only one idea at a time, or no idea 
whatever. The pulpit has long abandoned all at- 
tempt at sumptuary control over the congregation. 
It dare not follow the example of the Times, and 
cite St. Paul as an authority on the “ modest apparel” 
of woman. St. Paul's views of women, it must be 
confessed, are as obsolete as the lesson of docility 
which Shakespeare puts into the mouth of Katherine 
in the Taming of the Shrew. The great Apostle, 
could he revisit the earth, would certainly disapprove 
of feathers; but as he would condemn still more 
strongly the whole social activity of women which 
our modern civilisation commends, nothing is gained 
by exhorting them to remember that the wearing of 
egret feathers is not in accord with early Christian 
precept. 

Fashion is insensible to moral appeal. That 
is the reason why an agitation which began 
twenty years ago has had no appreciable effect. 
There is one authority, no doubt, who might 
prevail where St. Paul himself would be dis- 
comfited. Milliners are greater than moralists, 
but they yield to princesses. When Princess 
Maud of Wales was married, it was supposed 
for a time that a remonstrance against egret 
plumes in the trousseau had found a sympa- 
thetic response. Fashion has suffered no change, 
however, and we presume that the remorse of an 
august bosom was imaginary or temporary. Royalty 
has the power to make such a change, and nothing 
is lacking but the will. If a Committee of Empresses 
were to declare that egret plumes must be severely 
discouraged in every Court in Europe, the milliners 
would acquiesce in this decree, and the imagination of 
womanhood would be deeply stirred. Protests 
against cruelty from mere ornithologists are not 
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even discussed in drawing-rooms ; but the appeal of 
an Empress, if only the Empress of China, would 
touch the heart of “ society,’ and rouse the dormant 
humanity of the middle classes. There are regiments 
in the British Army which wear egret feathers ; but 
even if Lord Lansdowne should be persuaded to 
deprive the Hussars of these ornaments by a special 
regulation, Mayfair will remain unmoved, and 
Brixton will feel no throb of sympathy. The Society 
for the Protection of Birds must fly at higher game. 
Royal ladies must be enrolled in the cause if the 
heart of the British matron is to bleed whenever 
she sees an egret in a shop window. Madame 
Novikoff has been telling us that the only true 
ruler of men is the “enlightened Autocrat.” Cer- 
tainly the autocracy which rules the dress of women 
dwells in palaces; and if that tribunal will not 
listen to the friends of the birds, the feather market 
will continue to testify to the ruthlessness of 
feminine vanity. 

But if royalty is as indifferent as the pulpit, will 
the ladies who clamour for the suffrage intervene ? 
Some correspondents of the Times assure us that 
the plea for the birds is unknown to most women, 
who do not think and seldom read the papers. The 
advocates of women's suffrage will not admit this. 
They say that woman is rising to the height of her 
responsibilities and demanding her proper share in 
the obligations of government. The bondage of 
mere vanities is cast off, and a serious purpose 
animates the world of working women. No doubt 
the fashion in egret plumes is about to be sternly 
denounced by eloquent ladies on platforms, who will 
prove that the fitness of women for the suffrage 
implies their earnest independence of barbaric 
millinery. By this means the imagination of woman 
may awake to the cruel folly which is excused in her 
now by the extenuating circumstances of ignorance 
and apathy. 





THE NEW GALLERY. 





\ ) HILE the Royal Academy is occupied with the 
works of modern painters, the New Gallery 
has not forgotten the older masters, and much of its 
interest this year is due to its well-chosen collection 
of the works of bygone days. We do not, in saying 
this, mean to undervalue the charming selection 
from the works of Dante Gabriel Rossetti to which 
one of the rooms is given up, nor yet the admirable 
specimens of modern English painting which the 
room dedicated to the English school contains. But 
certainly the earlier English pictures, and the 
excellent examples of old Italian, Dutch and Flemish 
art which occupy the central room, are not the least 
interesting of the works assembled here; and they are 
all the more welcome as a reminder of the delight- 
ful exhibitions of Old Masters with which Burlington 
House has taught us to associate this season of the 
year. Of course, the present display at the New 
Gallery arouses certain controversial questions, and 
challenges the watchful scepticism of critics on 
certain points of date and authorship, as every 
exhibition of Old Masters must. Many will be dis- 
posed to question the judgment which attributes to 
Van Veen the series of large historical pictures 
which recall the romantic story of the “ Winter 
King.” Many more will denounce the catalogue for 
attributing to Jacob Ruysdael the “ Sea-piece ” which 
here bears his name. Others will, no doubt, question 
the dates assigned in one or two cases, and the 
claims of certain pictures to be here at all. But few 
lovers of art, whatever their preferences, will fail 
to find many things in the Gallery to delight them, 
or will deny that, as a whole, the collection is well 
chosen and singularly free from humdrum or from 
too familiar work. 
In the first room, dedicated to Rossetti, we find a 





masterpiece on either hand. To the right, as we 
enter, hangs the memorable picture of the Blessed 
Damozel, with all its splendour of colouring and 
richness of detail. To the left, opposite to this, is 
the even finer picture, “La Donna della Finestra,” 
with its more delicate face and paler tones, un- 
surpassed by any rival here. Around these two 
hang half a dozen noble pictures in the painter's 
characteristic style, noble alike in colour and design : 
the two Pandoras with their different tones of red 
—the one, of course, a study for the other; the very 
beautiful Proserpine of the blue robe and long black 
hair; the well-known Mariana working at tapestry 
to the lute-playing of her page; the pallid but 
exquisite figure of the unfinished “Salutation of 
Beatrice”; the gorgeous “ Vision of Fiammetta,” 
surrounded by apple-blossoms and draped in tints 
of flame. Between these larger pictures hang many 
other varying examples of the artist's work —the two 
Liliths in their voluptuous beauty, both versions of 
the same idea; another clever water-colour, called 
“Fra Pace,” the full-length figure of a monk painting 
a missal in his cell, while a boy behind him tickles 
a cat that lies asleep upon his gown; the small 
but striking Borgia family, painted in 1863; the 
quaint, unfinished Passover; the early picture of 
“Sir Galahad, Sir Bors and Sir Percival fed by the 
Sancgreal”; the very diferent but very clever “ Dr. 
Johnson with the Methodist ladies”; the Dante’s 
Dream of 1855—all representing the width and 
range of a great poet’s fancy and a great painter's 
art. Not less remarkable and distinctive are some 
of the crayon portraits and pen-and-ink designs, 
wonderful in their variety and picturesqueness, 
and very happily illustrative of the hand from 
which they came. No one will leave this little 
room behind him without a feeling of gratitude 
to the directors who have brought its treasures 
here. 

The central room is a little overweighted by the 
four big historical canvases attributed to Van Veen. 
But if these are rather tiresome to everyone save 
the historical student, there is plenty of compensa- 
tion for them. Among the most striking things in 
this gallery are two splendid portraits of the Howard 
family by Vandyck, one of them representing Lord 
Arundel, the well-known traveller and collector, and 
both displaying the dignity and finish of the painter's 
greatest style. Not less remarkable in quality is the 
fine little portrait of a young man attributed to 
Holbein, which, together with the grisaille by Albert 
Diirer next to it, is lent by Sir Francis Cook, and 
which forms one of the gems of the collection. 
Equally interesting are the examples of Rubens 
which the directors have been so fortunate 
as to secure. Lord Northbrook has lent the 
famous sketch of “Abraham and Melchisedec,” as 
brilliant a little picture, perhaps, as the great 
painter ever drew. Sir Francis Cook and Sir Charles 
Robinson have lent two of Rubens’ sketches of a 
boar hunt; and besides these we have an admirable 
portrait of the master himself and a quaint but 
likelike portrait of his wife. Among other pictures 
from illustrious hands we find a very small land- 
scape by Rembrandt, a curious little interior attri- 
buted to Cuyp, a little village festival by Teniers, 
and a gorgeous but rather uninteresting present- 
ment of the city of Venice in adoration before the 
Virgin and Child by Paolo Veronese. Then there is 
a spirited battle-piece by Wouvermans, lent, to- 
gether with many other interesting pictures, by 
Mr. Charles Butler, two admirable sea-pieces by 
Jan Van der Capelle, a beautiful little winter scene 
by Aart Van der Neer, a singularly fine wooded land- 
scape by Van Ruysdael, and two companion scenes 
of village life in Berghem’s large and tranquil style. 
Among the many excellent examples of portraiture, 
one a man’s figure at half-length by Jan Mostaert, 
and a very small portrait of Philip le Bel by Mabuse, 
attract one’s notice quickly. This last-named painter 
is also represented by two little pictures of the 
Virgin and Child enthroned, which are already well 
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known to the world. Simon Kick’s clever picture of 
himself at work in his studio catches the attention 
too. And no one who appreciates the primitive 
simplicity of the early Italian school will pass by the 
two admirable little examples from the Roscoe 
collection at Liverpool, the “ Finding of Christ in the 
Temple,” by Simone di Martino, and the “ Piéta” of 
Ercole de Roberto. Of the other Italian pictures, 
interesting as several are, we can only stop to mention 
a striking portrait by Beltraftio of the half-length 
figure of a man. 

Among the English pictures many old favourites 
appear. None stand out more conspicuously beauti- 
ful than Mr. Frederick Walker's glowing landscape 
of “The Plough,” and few surpass his other noble 
picture, “The Wayfarers,” on the adjoining wall. 
But the great landscape painters of an earlier day 
are well represented too. There are four grand 
Constables, including “ Arundel Castle” and “The 
Mill at Bergholt.” There are three landscapes by 
Gainsborough, including the beautiful background 
and the awkward figures of “The Broken Egg.” 
There are two familiar Morlands, “The Piggery” 
and “The Labourer’s Repast.”’ There are three fine 
examples of “Old Crome.” There is one tiny little 
fishing scene by David Cox, and a village festival, 
not very much larger, by Sir David Wilkie. 
Among pictures less famous, George Mason has 
six graceful scenes of rural life, while William 
Etty is best represented by the able if dis- 
agreeable painting called “The Tarpeian Rock.” 
Mr. Albert Moore’s well-remembered ‘“ Mid- 
summer "—three lovely figures in brilliant orange 
draperies—rivets attention at one end of the room. 
The portraits, as a whole, are not equal to the land- 
scapes here. We have, itis true, Rossetti’s beautiful 
portrait of his mother, which is wisely separated 
from his more characteristic works across the hall, 
and a portrait of himself by Romney, and a portrait 
of himself by Gainsborough, both full of distinction 
if not to be classed quite with their greatest work. 
Gainsborough's Lord North, too, is a striking picture, 
but his portrait of Miss Edgar and Romney’s Lady 
Brooke suffer from the dulness of the subjects. 
Opie’s half-length of Mrs Whitelock has, of course, 
power and animation in it, and Sir Thomas Law- 
rence’s “ Master Locke” is a charming, if rather 
fantastic, piece of work ; while the one fine Raeburn 
and the one genial example of Zoffany deserve 
mention among many others of considerable merit 
though of lesser note. But the glory of this room, 
as we have said, lies chiefly in the landscapes 
gathered on its walls. These alone would render 
the exhibition well worth a longer pilgrimage than 
a visit to Regent Street implies, and, combined as 
they are with the beautiful Rossettis and with the 
Old Masters in the other rooms, they form together 
no small tribute to the directors’ energy and taste. 


THE DRAMA. 
“PETER THE GREAT.” 

ET me confess it. The first performance of 

4 Peter the Great has relieved my mind of some 
dark forebodings. I was afraid I might be forced 
into a little plausible lying. The occasion was 
unique in its appeal to the sympathies: the acknow- 
ledged head of the English stage at last nerving 
himself to the production of an ambitious play by a 
young English playwright, and that playwright his 
own son. It would have been inhuman not to desire 
to say pleasant things about such a family enter- 
tainment. Suppose it had been fustian—and Heaven 
knows! the manager of the Lyceum has produced, 
with every sign of complacency, enough fustian in 
his time. When his judgment was further obscured 
by parental partiality, the worst might be feared. 
Well, if it had been fustian, I suspect I should 
have been tempted to talk vaguely about Mr. 





Laurence Irving’s “ promise,” “the pardonable 
audacity of youth,” and so forth. Happily, there 
is not the least necessity for make-believe. 
That Peter the Great has the immaturity of youth 
is obvious enough. And it is true enough, too, that 
the best thing in the play is its promise for the 
future. Nevertheless, as it stands, it is a remark- 
able bit of work, strong, inspired by serious purpose, 
a “high emprise.” If it shows undisciplined strength, 
so much the better for its author's promise. It is 
better that youth should begin with strength than 
with discipline. The great point is that Mr. Laurence 
Irving has something to say, and something which is 
fit to be said in the language of the theatre. Evi- 
dently he loves ideas, and big ideas, for their own 
sake—fancy a drama of ideas at the Lyceum! 

The fairest way to treat the play is not to start 
with an analysis, but to describe it par le menu. 
For its subject or subjects—I will give you a choice 
of two by and by—are simple, and merely to state 
them would suggest a false impression that the play 
is bare and “skimpy.” Asa matter of fact the work 
is succi plenwin ; it bustles with incident, glows with 
colour, has, indeed, something of the chaos and hub- 
bub and horseplay ofa country fair. Its historical 
background — the stir and ferment of barbarous 
Russia in the process of civilisation (/emp. early 
XVIIIth century)—made that inevitable. Let me 
say in passing that I intend to discuss no questions of 
historical accuracy. They are irrelevant. There 
are only two points in which a historical play differs 
from other plays : 


(1) By providing the dramatist with persons whose 
salient characteristics are already known to 
the audiance, it saves him some trouble of 
“exposition.” When, e.y., one of your characters 
is named “Titus Oates,’ I know at once that 
you mean him to be a rogue and a spy. A 
rogue and a spy of your own invention, named 
Thomas Snooks, will have to be explained to me. 
In this aspect history is for the dramatist a 
“labour-saving appliance,” and nothing more. 

(2) History widens the dramatist’s range of subjects 
by enabling him to defend improbabilities by 
an appeal to facts. You invent a monster, and 
I say, “ This is an impossible monster—people 
don’t do these things.’ But call your monster 
Richard III, or Nero or Peter the Great, and 
my objections are answered. “ Truth is stranger 
than fiction.” Corollary No. 1: Fiction has not 
the right to be so strange as truth. Corollary 
No. 2: Fiction acquires this right by founding 
itself on fact. Hence the advantage of the 
historical play. 


But fiction need only trouble itself about the salient 
facts, the facts known to (or, which is here the same 
thing, believed by) the majority of the audience. 
The true story of Peter’s murder of his son Alexis is 
not, I understand, known to anyone; it is certainly 
not known to a crowd in a London theatre. And so 
Mr. Laurence Irving may deal with that story as he 
pleases. The audience does know a little (in a cheap 
chromo-lithographic, gossipy-anecdotie sort of way) 
about Peter and Catherine. Mr. Irving has only to 
respect their little stock of popular knowledge—as 
he does—and all will be well. And now for brief 
notes of the details. 

In Act I. we are at the Kremlin. <A group of 
drunken boyars and turbulent priests typifies Old 
Russia, with its ignorance, debauchery, and supersti- 
tion. New Russia is represented by a scattered heap 
of Peter's scientific apparatus—globes, maps, com- 
passes, and so forth—which Old Russia calls “ Peter's 
instruments of torture.” Peter is absent at the 
wars, and is reported to be defeated, if not captured. 
In his absence Old Russia fetches the divorced Em- 
press Eudoxia (Miss Rockman) from her convent, and 
conspires to proclaim her son Alexis as Tsar, Alexis 
(Mr. Robert Taber) wavers, but is at last persuaded, 
and is about to be presented to the crowd outside 
—when it is found that there is no crowd outside. 
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The crowd has melted away to meet Peter, 
suddenly returning. Peter (Sir Henry Irving) 
stalks in, wearing the traditional fur cap and heavy 
boots, and flourishing the traditional cane. He is 
followed by Catherine (Miss Ellen Terry) dressed as 
a military officer. Fee-faw-fum business by Peter, 
punching and pinching and thwacking of the court 
in general, much whirling of the cane, huddled 
terror of Old Russia, badinage of Catherine. So 
much local and historical colour is rather bewildering. 
And perhaps Sir Henry Irving, who has always had 
a fancy for “ banging people about” (remember his 
Louis XI. and his Macaire), now indulges this fancy 
to excess. it is said that Diderot, in his eagerness 
to explain a philosophical question to the Empress 
Catherine, slapped her Majesty’s sacred knees till, as 
she told her waiting-women, they were black and 
blue. I suspect a dozen members of the Lyceum 
Company must be almost as severely bruised. Peter 
has a talk with Alexis, sneers at him for reading St. 
Thomas 4 Kempis, hands him over to a martinet 
colonel for military service, and stalks off to build 
St. Petersburg. 

They are building it in Act II, and Alexis is 
devoting what time he can spare from the neglect of 
his studies to toying with his mistress, Euphrosine 
(Miss Barrymore, with a strong American accent). 
“ Fish-fag”’ scene between Catherine and Euphrosine. 
“ Business” of Catherine tucking her Imperial robes 
above her knees in order to draw on her high boots. 
“ Business”’ of Peter pulling off his high boots to 
swim the Neva in flood. Thwacking, ear-pulling, 
rib-punching ad lib. Peter discovers that it is hope- 
less to expect any aid in his task of empire-building 
from the skulking, malingering sensualist Alexis. 
He then plainly warns his son that he will get rid 
of him. For “Emperors have no sons, they only 
have successors.” Alexis offers to abdicate, and is 
treated with all the more scorn. Thereupon, he 
determines to flee over the border with Euphrosine. 

We find the pair of fugitives in Act III. hiding 
at Naples in the Castle of St. Elmo. By a trick two 
of Peter's emissaries, Tolstoi (Mr. Mackintosh) and 
Colonel Bauer (Mr. Norman Forbes), gain access to 
the Castle, terrify Euphrosine by putting a pistol 
to her head, and—after a little difficulty with the 
Governor (Mr. Macklin) — carry Alexis and his 
paramour back to Russia. The sunny and restful 
scene of this act is intended, of course, and proves, 
to be a relief to the jar and riot of the previous 
acts. But its intrigue is a little “ stagey.” 

Acts IV. and V. Trial and condemnation of 
Alexis by the senate at St. Petersburg. His 
friends are brought in, broken and bloody, from 
the torture chamber. Euphrosine turns traitress, 
Peter sits at the table, quietly inspecting the 
model of a boat while his son is sentenced to 
death. Interruptions from Catherine in the gallery, 
all to the tune of “ You cruel, horrid man!” She 
is roughly told to go home and mind the baby. 
After the condemnation a long—and long-winded— 
soliloquy from Peter. Then a final interview between 
father and son, mutual forgiveness—and Alexis is 
brought in dead. 

All this seems sufficiently chaotic—and it is. 
There is a superabundance of detail and “ char- 
acteristic anecdote.” Oddly enough, the anecdote 
too frequently gets itself told in language character- 
istic not of Peter's period, but of ours. Aiming— 
very properly—at colloquial simplicity, Mr. Irving 
has very often hit mere slang and “ Telegraphese.” 
But he has never lost sight of his subject; there is 
not a scene which does not bear on it. What is 
this subject? You may take it to be one of two 
things. Either it is the struggle between Peter as 
Emperor and Peter as father—the sacrifice of a 
son on the altar of patriotic necessity; or it is 
simply the presentation of a dominating will—the 
picture of a “natural force let loose.’ The two 
subjects are really one. What is all-important is 
the vigour with which they are presented. They 
are burnt in upon the mind. The play grips you as 











in a vice. For which reason—all shortcomings 
notwithstanding—Peler the Great is a notable 
achievement. 

Ample justice is done to it by the Lyceum 
company. On the first night Sir Henry Irving 
was in one of his moods of bizarre pronunciation 
and disconcerting grunts and groans, but the 
character of the masterful, familiar, cynical Peter 
suits him admirably, and will probably rank as 
one of his most successful studies in the flam- 
boyantly romantic. Miss Ellen Terry’s comedy 
is incongruous, but delightfully incongruous. Mr. 
Taber plays Alexis with subtlety and discretion. 
Miss Barrymore’s Euphrosine is a pretty rogue, 
but an obviously contemporary rogue. Miss Rock- 
man’s Eudoxia is quite charming. The last three 
performers, it is worth while noting, are Americans ; 
but Miss Barrymore is the only one of the three 
whose accent differs from our own. 

A. B. W. 





TURKEY: A HOPELESS OUTLOOK. 





CONSTANTINOPLE, January Ist. 


HE outlook for the year before us is not hopeful. 
There is no prospect of any change for the 
better in the administration or in the condition of 
the people. In former times, however bad the 
government might be, the people were always hope- 
ful. They always believed that in the end Christian 
Europe would intervene in their behalf. Now, when 
the Government is far more oppressive and intoler- 
able than ever before, since the time of Sultan 
Mahmoud IL, their first prayer is that they may be 
saved from any further intervention of the Concert 
of Europe. They would rather trust the tender 
mercies of the Sultan, who, if let alone, might grow 
weary of oppressing them—than the selfish intrigues 
of false friends in Europe, whose pretended 
sympathy has brought ruin upon the Christian 
nationalities of the Empire. It is with despair 
rather than hope that they look forward to the 
events of another year. I think that this feeling is 
common, if not general, even among the most en- 
lightened. They see now that the Governments of 
Europe care nothing for Christianity, or Civilisation, 
or Humanity. They think only of markets. It is a 
revelation to them. They used to have faith, at 
least in England and France, and some of them in 
Russia. They thought that there was something 
noble and disinterested in the Christian Civilisation 
of Europe, and this thought was not only a ground 
of hope but also an inspiration stirring them to 
effort to attain this Civilisation for themselves. That 
the Concert of Europe has destroyed this faith is not 
the least of the evils for which it is responsible. 

I am not sure that the people are right in be- 
lieving that they would suffer less if the European 
Powers should leave the Sultan to himself, though 
they are undoubtedly right in attributing the suffer- 
ings of the past few years to the Concert of Europe. 
It is only when the Powers act independently that 
the Sultan fears them. Even during the past year 
many small wrongs have been righted by the inter- 
vention of the English and French Embassies; but 
30 many are not righted that the people have lost 
all heart. In some provinces there is less suffering 
than there was last winter, and in some places there 
has been a revival of business; but in other provinces 
the distress is as great as ever, and everywhere the 
Christians are treated as rebels. They are not 
allowed to leave the country, or even to go from one 
place to another on business. They are constantly 
harried by the police and imprisoned without cause. 
The Armenian Patriarch, who has done his best to 
conciliate the Government and desires nothing but 
peace and quiet, finds all his efforts fruitless—and is 
in despair. It is not the Armenians alone who suffer. 
The Greeks are but little better off—and even for 
the Turks the outlook is anything but hopeful. A 
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few have become very rich from their connection 
with the Palace. Many have enriched themselves 
from the plunder of the Armenians, but the mass of 
the people—even of the official classes—are poorer 
than ever, and those who are at all enlightened 
resent bitterly the oppression under which they live. 
The year to come has nothing of promise—there is 
nothing to hope for. The thousands who have died 
in Thessaly will be missed in their villages—and 
there is no prospect of the return of the reserves, who 
will probably be kept in Macedonia. There is no 
chance of any improvement in the finances—or of 
any more quiet in Kurdistan. The enthusiasm 
of last spring over the war with Greece has 
passed away, and even the common people see 
that nothing has been gained. All the sacrifices 
made have gone for nothing. The Turkish official 
papers are doing their best to make the people 
believe that the Sultan has won eternal glory; 
but the facts are too plain to be concealed. 
The Palace rejoices over the fact that the attention 
of Europe has been turned away from Turkey to the 
far East; but it is by no means certain that the 
Governments are as much absorbed in this question 
as the newspapers, and just now there is evidence at 
hand that Turkey has not been forgotten. 

Three weeks ago I called attention to a rumour 
that the delay in naming a Governor for Crete was 
due to the intention of a certain Power to give the 
place to Prince George of Greece. This has now 
become a practical question. He is now an official 
candidate—the only one for the moment at least. 
It remains to be seen whether this candidature is 
any more serious than those which have gone 
before. If Russia is in earnest in proposing him, 
there could be no more satisfactory solution of 
the question. Of course, Turkey will object, but 
that will make no difference if the Powers agree 
to appoint him. The Sultan may at first resent 
it as a humiliation, but he could easily be made 
to see that so long as the Powers are determined 
not to accept any Turkish functionary for the 
place it is far better to have a Governor who 
belongs toa royal family and has a family reputa- 
tion to sustain, than it would be to have a man 
of no rank or position. And the Mohammedans 
of Crete would stand a better chance of fair 
treatment under Prince George than under anyone 
who has been proposed. The Mohammedans of 
Thessaly were always protected and treated with 
great consideration by the Greek Government. The 
difficulties will be greater in Crete on account of the 
conflict which has been going on so long under the 
eyes of the European forces on and about the island ; 
but they will be no greater for Prince George than 
for anyone else. As Lord Salisbury has promised 
to accept anyone approved by the other Powers, 
unless he be a Turk or an Englishman, he will no 
doubt accept Prince George. If the other Powers 
accept him and the Sultan protests, then we shall 
know how far Russia is in earnest. Her new 
Ambassador is expected here next week, and, if he 
lives up to his reputation, the Sultan will not be a 
happy man if he resists the demands of the Czar. 
Like many other things in Europe, the settlement 
of this question depends upon Russia. 

Meanwhile the condition of Crete is a disgrace to 
Europe. The suffering of the population is almost 
beyond imagination. The reports which come here 
from week to week from the consuls are heart- 
rending. Christians and Mohammedans alike are 
starving, and a constant warfare going on between 
them, while everything of value in the island is being 
destroyed by one party or the other. The manage- 
ment of this question by the Great Powers is the 
most disgraceful thing in modern history; and it 
must be confessed that, in view of what they have 
done, thus far, it does not seem probable that they 
will now do so sensible a thing as to appoint Prince 
George Governor, and put an end to the anarchy 
which they have encouraged so long. If they do we 
ean forgive something of the past. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





GREECE AND RUSSIA. 


Srr,—The following sentence in THe SPEAKER of last 
Saturday, on the alleged Russian proposal of Prince George of 
Greece as Governor of Crete has greatly surprised me :— 

“ But the proposal certainly gives colour to the story that 
there was an understanding between the Russian Government 
and the King of Greece as to the limitation of the war with 
Turkey, and that it was through this understanding that the 
commanders were at cross purposes and the fleet failed to act, 
and that the dynasty is now receiving its reward.” 

That means that King George came toan understanding with 
Russia that he should make war on Turkey and arrange before- 
hand that his forces by sea and land should be disastrously 
defeated, and that his treachery “is now receiving its reward ” 
—namely, a ruined country, a demoralised army, and very 
serious loss of territory! A singular kind of reward truly! 
Surely it is not necessary to waste words in refuting such an 
absurd story. Iam very much surprised that THE SPEAKER 
should give it a moment's consideration. I have not taken part 
in this controversy ; but as I happened to be in Greece before 
and during the war, and had access to first-hand information 
from more sources than one, perhaps you will kindly allow me 
to give my version of the facts. 

It was with extreme reluctance that the King intervened in 
Crete. He was forced to intervene partly by the blundering 
diplomacy of the Concert, but chiefly by the cynical conspiracy 
of a minority of the Concert. The autocratic members of the 
Concert regarded Greece as pur excellence the representative of 
freedom and democratic progress in South-Eastern Europe, and 
they feared the immemorial aptitude of the Greek genius to 
propagate its ideas. There is no question that the resurrection 
of the Christian races of Turkey is due, in the main, to the 
influence and example and educational zeal of the Greeks inside 
and outside the kingdom. The spread of democracy is the 
spectre which now haunts the imaginations of the autoeratic 
Powers. It haunts in particular, and in excessive form, the mind 
of the German Emperor, who appears to have persuaded him- 
self that he has received a divine commission to smite it with 
his “ mailed fist.” His visit to Athens at the marriage of his 
sister revealed Greece to him as the most democratic country 
in Europe. The Greek democracy is sui generis. It is the only 
democracy I know in which “ equality and fraternity ” is not 
a phrase merely, as it often is in France and other democracies, 
but a realised ideal. The waiter at your hotel will discuss 
polities and strategy with you while serving you, and never 
forget your relative positions. He is paid to serve you, and 
he does serve you; but he considers himself quite as good a man 
as you for all that, yet without thinking in the least that this fact 
entitles him to neglect his duty as your servant. My dragoman was 
the best I ever employed—an admirable servant and a capital 
cook, and very moderate in his charges, yet familiar with the 
classical writers, and knowing more, for example, about the 
archeology of Delphi than most guide-hbooks, A member of our 
Legation in Athens told me that, having had occasion to oceupy 
for some time a smal! house some distance from Athens where 
there was room for only one servant—an Athenian—and that 
deficient, he and his wife allowed this servant to take his meals 
with them while serving them, without the smallest embarrass- 
ment on either side. “The Greek,” he said, “is naturally so 
polite that he never presumes on your familiarity with him. It 
is the politeness of civility, not of gervility.” His bright intelli- 
gence makes the Greek a splendid soldier when well led, for he 
is naturally brave, but stands in his way when badly led, for 
his quick wit enables him to see the errors of his officers, and 
thus takes the heart out of him. He is too much of a critic to 
fight well except under officers in whom he has confidence. 

This perfect independence of the Greek character outraged 
“the sacred person ” of the Kaiser. The Emperor, for example, 
wished for a review of the Greek army in his honour. This was 
inconvenient at the time, and the Imperial wish was refused, 
just as the wish of anybody else would have been under the 
circumstances, much to the annoyance of his Majesty. Then 
came the conversion of the Crown Princess of Greece, of her 
own free will, to the religion of her husband. This was 
regarded by her Imperial brother as an outrage on the 
Hohenzollerns, and he took the first opportunity to humble the 
democratic kingdom which treated him like an ordinary mortal. 
From the very beginning of the Cretan troubles the German 
Government took up a brutally hostile attitude towards Greece, 
and was plainly determined to fix a quarrel upon her. The Blue 
Books furnish abundant evidence for this assertion. All other 
Governments—our own especially—bore witness to the correct 
attitude of the Greek Government on the Cretan Question to the 
date of Prince George’s intervention. Even the German Minister 
at Athens joined in the general exculpation of Greece. Yet in 
the teeth of all this the German Minister for Foreign Affairs 
denounced the Hellenic Government as the author of all the 





mischief. Even Count Goluchowski declared to our Ambassador 
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at Vienna that the Greek Government would be forced to inter- 
vene, and would have European sympathy on its side in doing 
so, if the Powers did not put an end to the anarchy in Crete. 
But at that time Germany and Russia combined to prevent any 
intervention on the part of the Powers, who contented them- 
selves with deporting some of the leaders of the insurgents, and 
more than 20,000 Cretan refugees, to the shores of Greece, 
leaving the Greek Government to honse, feed, and clothe them. 
This, of course, increased the agitation in Greece. Then came 
the burning of the Christian quarter of Canea and a recrudescence 
of outrages, while the tleets of the Concert looked on in listless 
apathy. They forbade the landing of Turkish troops, but did 
absolutely nothing themselves. 

It was when Crete was thus left a derelict on the sea that 
King George intervened on behalf of humanity and of some 
hundreds of his own subjects who were exposed to outrage and 
massacre, I think it was a serious error to proclaim there and 
then the annexation of the island; but the error was speedily 
cancelled, and if the king’s offer to place his troops at the dis- 
posal of the Powers to co-operate with them in pacifying the 
island had been accepted, as Lord Salisbury urged, there would 
have been an end of the matter. Crete—thanks to King 
George—would have had autonomy ten months ago, and there 
would have been no war between Turkey and Greece. But this 
was not what at least two members of the Concert wanted. 
Greece was to be humiliated and enfeebled, in order that the con- 
spirators might have time to mature their plans for distributing 
the territories of the Sick Men of the Far East and of the 
Near; and we have obligingly helped to keep the peace between 
them till their plans are ripe against our own interests. After 
the Greek intervention in Crete, the Sultan made overtures to 
the Greek Government for the settlement of the Cretan Question 
outside the Concert. The Snitan considered the island as lost to 
him, and he would have sold it for a good lamp sum down, or 
allowed King George to administer it after the example of 
Austria in Bosnia, but with the difference that Greece would 
have paid tribute; the money would have been found, and the 
question would have been settled. But again one—perhaps 
two—of the Great Powers stepped in and prevented a peaceful 
settlement. It was not peace in itself that some members of the 
Concert desired, but such peace as would give them a free 
hand to mature their plans. We are now beginning to see 
what “ keeping the peace of Europe” means to British interests, 
to say nothing of the massacre of one hundred thousand 
Christians in Asiatic Turkey, the ruin of Greece, and the 
anarchy and desolation of Crete. 

I think the facts which I have summarised will explain the 
Greco-Turkish War without the absurd myth to whieh Truth 
gave currency. That the Greeks made sundry miscaleulations 
is true, but not the miscaleulations credited to them by some 
organs in the English press. They were not misled in the very 
least by English sympathy. They expected no aid of any sort 
from the British Government. The King himself and his 
Foreign Minister assured me of that more than once. Their 
chief mistakes were the following :—They calculated that if war 
should break out the blockade of Crete would have been raised. 
This would have enabled Greece to occupy the island, and would 
at the same time have set free some 30,000 of splendid fighters, 
inured to warfare against the Turks, to join the Greek army on 
the Thessalian frontier. This alone would probably have changed 
the fortunes of the war. The blockade of Crete was thus of 
vital benefit to the Sultan. 

Next, the Greeks never ealeulated on the Turkish army being 
officered by Germans. Edhem Pasha wasa mere figure-head. So 
completely German was his staff that German was the language 
usually spoken at headquarters. But for the German officers 
the result of the war, even apart from Crete, would have been 
different. As it was, the Greek artillery was infinitely superior 
to the Turkish, though it was inferior in weight end quantity. 

Thirdly, the inaction of the Greek fleet was due to other causes 
than the ridiculous story of an understanding between King 
George and the Czar. The administration and discipline among 
the officers was bad. But in addition to all that, the Identic 
Note drawn up by Count Goluchowski and Count Muravieff, and 
unfortunately accepted by the rest of the Concert, paralysed the 
Greek fleet. That Note declared that the aggressor “ would not 
be allowed to derive the slightest benefit from his action.”” The 
Greek fleet could have taken all the islands except blockaded 
Crete, for they were denuded of Turkish troops. But King 
George believed that the Powers would enforee the Identie 
Note, and would compel him to restore the islands to the 
Sultan, who would take vengeance on the Christian inhabitants 
after the example of Armenia. His reward is a ruinous in- 
demnity and less of territory to compensate the Sultan, who was 
really the aggressor at the instigation of Germany. 

It may have suited Russian policy to humiliate and paralyse 
Greece, and it may equally suit that policy to befriend Greece 
now in order to prevent her from falling under the patronage of 
any other Power, and especially to prevent German influence 
from becoming predominant in Crete. German policy has always 
an eye to the main chance, and we may be sure that the Kaiser's 
fierce opposition to the possible annexation of Crete to Greece 
had more than a personal motive. Suda Bay would provide a 








very convenient harbour in the Mediterranean for the navy which 
the Emperor is bent on creating, and it is known in Russia as well 
as in Greece that German intrigues have been at work for some 
time in Crete to bring about the election of a German Princeling, 
who would play the part that the Prince of Augustenburg 
played in the annexation of the Elbe Duchies. Germany in 
Crete would dominate Greece, and that would hardly suit 
Russian policy. This would explain the Russian proposal to 
appoint Prince George as Governor of Crete. If it be a fact, it 
is an extremely clever manceuvre at a moment when Germany's 
“ mailed fist” has ample occupation in China, where, moreover, 
Russia could give a serious check to German ambition. Germany 
cannot afford to quarrel with Russia at present, and I trust, for 
my part, that Russia has proposed Prince George and will stick 
to her proposal. It is by far the best solution of the question. 
Germany acquiescent by necessity, no other Power is likely to 
object. 

For myself, I shall always regret the change in Liberal 
policy after the great meeting in Liverpool in September, 1896. 
Conservatives and Liberals joined hands then in favour of a 
policy which would, I believe, have stopped the Saltan’s hand in 
Armenia, pacified Crete, and saved Greece from ruin. But we 
were assured that salvation, not only for the Armenians but for 
ourselves, could come only from the Concert, while dire calamity 
would be the certain penalty of declining to go with the Concert. 
That policy prevailed, and we see the result. 

I regard the Concert as fraught with extreme peril to this 
country. If we continue to concede to it to-day the right to 
adjudicate, as a tribunal of last appeal, on questions relating to 
Turkey and Greece, how can we refuse its decision if it order us 
to-morrow to retire from Egypt, and the day after distribute 
China to our damage, to be followed by the partition of 
Turkey? The guide of its decisions is not the law of justice, 
but “the good old rule, the simple plan,” of the robber who 
commands the biggest battalions. We are always likely to be a 
minority in it, and it will always use us, as it has done hitherto, 
to serve the ambitious designs of its aggressive members. The 
best interests of freedom, humanity, and, not least, the honour 
and welfare of our country, would be served by its dissolution. 
—I remain, ete., Matcotm MacCo.t, 

Temple Newsam, Leeds, January 3rd. 


[Canon MacColl reads into our paragraph a meaning that we 
did not intend to convey. We did not wish to suggest that 
‘King George came to an understanding with Russia that 
he should make war on Turkey”; but that it was not 
impossible that, being unable to prevent the war, he had 
arranged with Russia to limit it. But a fact that “gives 
colour”’ to a current rumour does not prove the rumour 
to be true. We are glad to have the opportunity of pub- 
lishing an alternative and more credible explanation of the 
inaction of the Greek fleet from so well-informed a corre- 
spondent.—Ep, SPEAKER. | 


LIBERAL POLICY AND THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Srr,—Many of your readers will welcome the announcement 
in your last issue that you propose to deal with the question of 
the House of Lords in a systematic manner in the coming 
spring. Like your correspondent, a ‘County Polling District 
Chairman,” I have done a good deal of work for the party, and 
am beginning to feel that it is not worth while giving time and 
money to maintain Liberal organisation and secure the return of 
Liberal Members, if, when elected, they are, except in moments 
of high national excitement, powerless to pass the most impor- 
tant Liberal measures. Sir Robert Reid, in a letter to the 
writer said (I quote from memory), that the question of the 
House of Lords would be solved as soon as the Liberal party 
had made up their minds that it should be solved. Truly we 
do not need “ to wait for the Lords to give an occasion.” Every 
intelligent Liberal knows that the Lords are a perpetual 
obstacle to progressive legislation. Let our leaders speak out 
and say that they are powerless to carry out the behests of the 
nation until the veto of the Lords is removed, and let them, as 
Sir Robert Reid has advised, decline to take office unless they 
have authority to deal with the Lords. 

Criticisms upon the blunders of the Government are neces- 
sary, although not very inspiring. What we want to know is 
that the Liberal party is once again to be the great instrument 
for human progress in these islands, and that the waves of 
Liberal feeling are not for ever to break hopelessly against the 
barrier of the Lords.—I enclose my eard, and I am, Sir, 


Hon. SECRETARY TO A LIBERAL ASSOCIATION. 


A DUTY ON GRAIN IMPORTS. 


S1r.—I have received to-day your issue of the 4th inst., con- 
taining a notice of an article of mine in the current number of 
the Nineteenth Century, in which you ask “ How will the British 
farmer be aided in growing grain by a stimulus to the import 
of grain from Canada ?” 
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You have apparently misunderstood me, and I would like, 
with your permission, to make my meaning clear. I said “A 
sufficient duty, and it need not be large, would ensure within the 
British Isles the growth of fifteen million quarters of wheat 
instead of five or six millions as at present. A small preference 
of two or three shillings a quarter against the foreigner would 
increase the Canadian production by leaps and bounds.” It will 
be seen that my first point was to ensure all possible being 
grown within the home country, the slight preference to the 
colonies being to secure the growth within the empire of the 
balance required. The home growth is the most important, 
heeause it is not dependent upon the command of the sea, which 
may or may not be complete, and might possibly be interrupted 
for a time.—Yours, Xc., Grorce T. DENISON. 
Heydon Villa, Toronto, December 20th, 1897. 


IN THE ACCIDENT WARD. 
\ AN by man, in sad array— 
4¥i What to us means night or day, 
Sunset red or twilight grey? 


Oft, betwixt wild thoughts we sigh; 
Or for stress of anguish cry. 
Number Ten knows he must die. 


Number Ten finds dying hard; 
Head and limbs sore maimed and scarr’d— 
He, the worst sight in the ward! 


Number Nine would fain forget 
All such weary pain and fret. 
On his book his mind is set; 


By his pillow one red rose; 
And he reads, with glass on nose, 
How the Trojans fought their foes. 


While, beyond him—curious fate! 
Lies Tom ploughman—number Eight— 
Jocund still at Death’s own gate. 


Number Six came yester even. 
By him sits his wife; and Seven— 
Yon fair boy with eyes like heaven— 


Envious, stares at both; strikes two, 
He’s to the theatre carried through, 
So longs for mother’s kiss anew. 


Number Five and number Three 
Spar at draughts. Four hops to see— 
Lame, on crutches. Two: that’s me! 


One—must daily fade to worse; 
Bolstered up, he knits a purse— 
Just a present for his nurse, 


Down the ward, Twelve drops asleep; 
Some folks chat and some may weep, 
Some about the window creep 


To watch the crowd that press the street 
With busy, happy, healthy feet, 
Or at yon corner pause and greet; 


Or ride or drive, and gaily go 
To join the throng by Rotten Row— 
Little of pain and grief they know. 


Our lives are earnest, theirs but dreams! 
Thus our aching fancy deems 
When on ¢his wall their sunlight gleams. 


BLANCHE LINDSAY. 


A LITERARY CAUSERIE., 





THE New “GoLpEN TREASURY.” 
[ is hardly too much to say of the old “ Golden 
Treasury” that it formed the poetical taste of 
two generations: perhaps we may say, of two and a 
half, for I take it that the poetical taste of most 





men is formed between their fifteenth and thirtieth 
years :— 
“Our feelings lose poetie flow 
Soon after thirty years, or so; 
Professionising modern men 
Thenceforth admire what pleased them then.” 


The “ Golden Treasury,” which made its first appear- 
ance in the summer of 1861, is still, at the beginning 
of 1898, the most popular among English anthologies. 
Nor is this esteem by any means confined to the 
“general reader.” Unless I am greatly mistaken, 
that of the professed critic is quite as sincere, if 
more discriminating. Critics who set out to make 
anthologies on their own account and instruct public 
taste, may start, at this time of day, with views 
which diverge very widely from Mr. Palgrave’s. On 
a dozen points they may differ from him, and on each 
with reason. They will probably hold that, of its 339 
lyrics, theshare(44) allotted to W ordsworth was grossly 
excessive. They will assert that such compositions 
as “Simon Lee” and “Ruth, or the Influences of 
Nature” are not lyrics, and can only by a stretch of 
politeness be called poetry at all. They will agree 
that Campbell is treated with fond indulgence ; that 
Ben Jonson and Donne are iniquitously neglected. 
They will wonder what Mr. Palgrave found amiss 
with Herbert, with Beaumont and Fletcher, with 
Daniel, with Southwell, with Dryden, with Pope. 
They will rub their eyes at finding Raleigh, Rochester, 
and Landor quite unrepresented. They will ask, 
Where are Herrick’s “To Meadows,” Peele’s “ Fair 
and Fair” and “ His golden locks Time hath to silver 
turned,” Jonson's “ Follow a Shadow,” Carew’s “ Ask 
me no more,” Herbert's “ Love bade me welcome,” 
Aphra Behn’s “ Love in fantastic triumph sat” ?— 
and so forth: and if Landor’s “* Rose Aylmer” was 
unworthy of inclusion in a volume which admitted 
“Old Caspar” and the Rev. H. I’. Lyte’s 


“A dignified mother 
Her infant she bore.” 


But in spite of these and other doubtings, they will 
end with the profoundest respect for Mr. Palgrave’s 
work. Once in a way some flagrant omission will 
astound them. Far more often they will do their 
work only to find that he has anticipated the best 
of it, and in such a way as to give them pause in 
their hastiest and least diffident decisions. For his 
was a pioneer’s work: the conviction grows upon 
his followers that it is mainly by what he has 
taught them that they can improve upon him. 
Moreover they discover again and again that Mr. 
Palgrave, even when apparently at his worst, is 
thinking for himself, and on that account, at least, 
deserves respectful attention. His choice has always 
a reason behind it. The lyric in question may be 
second-rate: but it does not offend against the 
idea of the book. And because an idea informs 
it, the “Golden Treasury” has unity: that is to 
say, Mr. Palgrave made a book of what might easily 
have been a mere compilation. 


That being so—and unquestionably it is so—one 
starts with every disposition to discover unity and 
an informing idea in the new “ Golden Treasury,” the 
book which reached us almost simultaneously with 
the news of Mr. Palgrave’s death. But—be it said 
with all respect to his memory—the search is a baffling 
one. For some lack of discrimination in his choice 
among Tennyson's lyrics we were possibly prepared. 
Admiration for his “illustrious friend” has always, 
and pardonably, exercised a kind of paralysis upon 
Mr. Palgrave’s judgment of Tennyson's work. But 
this book goes some way beyond justifying our 
worst fears. “St. Agnes’ Eve” is an exquisite 
lyric, worthy of a very great poet; and St. Agnes’ 
Eve is here. The Charge of the Light Brigade 
was an heroic performance, and one can conceive 
that the glory of it still— in the minds of 
those whose memories go back to Crimean times 
—sheds a halo upon the Verses in which Tenny- 
son commemorated it: and therefore it is not 
surprising to find “ Half a league, half a league” 
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included. But on what possible ground of taste or 
sentiment is one to account for the inclusion of 
“The Northern Farmer” (Old and New Style) or of 
“The Children’s Hospital”? And how is one to 
defend Mr. Palgrave’s leading off with such a 
“lyric” as 
* What does little birdie say 
In her nest at peep of day? ... 


” 


Of the 190 lyrics in this volume Tennyson claims 
25—not one too many, had they only been other 
ones. But when we find Mr. Frederick Tennyson 
following up with 4, and the Rev. Charles Tennyson- 
Turner with no less than 12, on a crumbling wicket, 
we begin to feel that the Tennyson innings has 
delighted the company long enough, and turn to 
inspect Landor’s score. Landor scores 1!—and that 
is not “ Rose Aylmer,” but “The Maid’s Lament.” 
Well, “ The Maid’s Lament” is good enough for any 
company. But the principles of choice need to be 
hunted for, on which no room can be found for 
“Rose Aylmer” by an editor who allots seventeen 
places to Arthur O'Shaughnessy and twelve to 
William Barnes, the Dorsetshire poet! Mr. Palgrave 
ventures the opinion that among our Victorian poets 
these two have met with the least due recognition of 
their eminent powers. But to rescue neglected 
genius is one thing: to allow the reader to infer 
it as your opinion that 


Barnes as a lyrical poet : Landor :: 12: 1 


seems to be quite another, especially when you 
leave out “The Wife a-Lost,” Barnes's preéminent 
lyric, and the one by which, before all others, he is 
likely to be remembered. Even more startling is 
the proportion— 


O’Sha Mangan :: 17 : 0 


iwhnessy : 


For not a single poem of Mangan’s 
dark Rosaleen,”’ not even “The Nameless One ”— 
finds a place here! Here are some further studies 
in Proportional Representation :— 


not even “ My 


;,Landor ) _ { The Duke of Argyll ) =George John Roms 
‘) Peacock ) = (Charles Whitehead J =Gerse John Romanes. 


z Darley : Arthur Hugh Clough :: 0: 5. 


George 
Here I am obliged to pause for a word of mild 
protest. Mr. Palgrave's total neglect of Darley— 
astonishing as it is—may indeed be explained, but 
can hardly be excused, by his serious presentation 
of the following lines as a sample of this century's 
highest achievements in lyric poetry :— 
“As at a railway junction, men 

Who came together, taking then 

One the train up, one down, again 
* Meet never! Ah, much more as they 

Who take one street’s two sides, and say 

Hard parting words, but walk one way : 
“Though moving other mates between, 

While earts and coaches intervene, 

Each to the other goes unseen. .. .” 


—and so forth: a composition alike in depth of 
thought and in technical dexterity inferior to Mr. 
Lear's 
“There was an old man at a junction, 
Whose feelings were wrung with compunction. 
When they said, ‘The train’s gone,’ 
He exclaimed * How forlorn !’ 
But remained on the rails of the junction.” 


To Christina Rossetti (15) Mr. Palgrave allows a fair 
proportion of room; and it is a pleasure to admit 
this, however difficult it may be to make head or 
tail of the selection given. (He omits, for instance, 
the incomparable “ Remember” sonnet.) But to find 
and rebuke omissions is the easiest, and perhaps the 
least useful, mode of reviewing an anthology; so let 
me content myself with one other instance—but the 
most flagrant—the omission of Browning's “The Last 
Ride Together.” 


On the whole this collection seems to show that— 
admirable judge as he proved himself of older work 











—Mr. Palgrave, amid the poetry of his own time, was 
apt to go astray after any mediocre work which 
appealed to him by sweet domesticity of sentiment, 
or by mild and fluid emotion. He might easily have 
strayed after worse qualities. But the disappoint- 
ment of this new “Golden Treasury” lies in its 
inadequate recognition of the simple truth that the 
first business of poetry is to be poetical. 
A. T. Q. C. 





REVIEWS. 


EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY LETTERS. 


Swirt, AppIsON, AND STEELE. By R. B. Johnson. London: 
A. D. Innes & Co. 


RE people really fond of good letters? We often 
LA doubt it. It is the fashion both to affect a passion 
for reading letters and to deplore that nobody now 
writes them. We incline to the belief that good 
letters are still written and seldom read. Protesting 
as we always do, and shall continue to do so long as 
we can hold a pen, against the impertinence of the 
question so often asked by men of short views and 
mean minds, “* Who now reads So-and-So?” naming 
some delightful author whose books are not yet 
purchasable at a cheap draper’s for fourpence-half- 
penny, we are not likely to inquire “Who now 
reads Cowper's letters?” or “ Who now reads Lady 
Mary's letters?"’ for well do we know that no 
sooner were these impertinent interrogatories 
delivered, than “from many an ancient river, from 
many a palmy plain,” would come thundering the 
reply borrowed from Calverley, lately dubbed by 
our dear Spectator a melancholy poet: “ Get out 
you blazing ass! We all do.” And true would 
the answer be. No! in these delicate matters one 
must walk warily for fear of offence. We live in 
perverted times, when those who know most about 
books and reading say least in the columns of the 
Press, but allow themselves the utmost latitude of 
expression in private converse. Therefore, if we 
repeat the question, “ Are people really fond of good 
letters?” it is not for the purpose of dogmatising 
thereupon, but because we have fancied we notice a 
certain indifference to what has been called “ epis- 
tolary correspondence "—a kind of sluggishness of 
apprehension, a lack of avidity. When we suddenly 
enter a friend's library and find him reading (the 
thing has happened to us) it is not (usually) a 
volume of Cowper's Letters, or Gray’s or Lamb’s, or 
Dean Swift's, or even Bishop Jebb’s, he lays down 
with a sigh. How comes it you can buy for a couple 
of shillings the delightful letters of Bishop Thirl- 
wall? Why were Sir Walter Scott’s Letters to be 
had for half-price within a few months of their 
issue? It is nearly twenty years since Mr. Baptiste 
Scoones edited an admirable volume called “ Four 
Centuries of English Letters, being selections from 
the correspondence of one hundred and fifty writers 
from the period of the Paston Letters to the present 
day.” A charming selection it is, a real book, yet 
we can hardly be mistaken in supposing that the 
pious labours of Mr. Scoones met with but a scant 
reward. What a treasury of wit is there contained! 
It was in Mr. Scoones’s book we first read Porson’s 
letter to Dr. Postlethwaite declining to become a can- 
didate for the Greek professorship at Cambridge :— 





“The same reason which hindered me from keeping my 
fellowship by the method you obligingly pointed out to me, 
would I am greatly afraid prevent me from being Greek 
Professor. Whatever concern this may give me for myself, it 
gives me none for the public. I trust there are at least twenty 
or thirty in the University equally able and willing to under- 
take the office ; and possessed, many, of talents superior to mine, 
and all of a more complying conscience. This I speak upon the 
supposition that the next Greek Professor will be compelled to 
give read lectures; but if the place remains a sinecure, the 
number of qualified persons will be greatly increased. And 
though it were even granted that my industry and attention 
might possibly produce some benefit to the interescs of learning 
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and the eredit of the University, that trifling gain would be as 


much exceeded by keeping the professorship a sineeure and 
bestowing it on a sound believer, as temporal considerations are 
outweighed by spiritual.” 


Well was it observed the other day by one of our 
young critical bloods, in a fit of explosive candour, 
“After all, we must remember that English prose 
style did not begin with Walter Pater!” 

We rejoice to see that Mr. Brimley Johnson, 
aided and abetted by a courageous publisher and a 
noble printer, either does not share our gloomy fears, 
or, like a true hero, is determined to force the citadel 
and compel the public to change its stupid mind. 
The volume before us is the first of an intended 
series the aim of which is to present a selection of 
letters in groups, “each sufficiently large to create 
an atmosphere.” The first atmosphere the editor 
seeks to create is that breathed by Swift, Pope, and 
Bolingbroke, by Addison and Steele, by Gay and 
Arbuthnot. There are none of Pope's letters in the 
volume. Had there been the book must have been, 
perhaps unduly, extended. But if it is a question 
of atmosphere, one cannot dispense with Pope. The 
one element of personal charm about these gigantic 
literary figures was their friendliness. Pope was a 
problem, Swift a portent, Bolingbroke a rascal—so 
runs the cheap verdict of that very common jury, 
Posterity ; but the wise and prudent man who turns 
to the past, not to lecture it but to delight in it, 
will leave the mob to cheer the verdict, and taking 
down his Pope, will read, if indeed he does not already 
know by heart, the noble lines :— 


“But why then publish? Granville the polite, 
And knowing Walsh, would tell me I eould write ; 
Well-natured Garth inflamed with early praise, 
And Congreve loved, and Swift endured my lays; 
The courtly Talbot, Somers, Sheffield, read, 
Ev'n-mitred Rochester would nod the head ; 

And St. John’s self (great Dryden's friend before 
Received with open arms one poet more, 

Happy my studies, if by these approved ! 

Happier their author, if by these beloved! 

From these the world will judge of men and hooks, 
Not from the Burnets, Oldmixons, and Cookes.” 


This is indeed to breathe the atmosphere of the 
past ! 

Pope's actual letters are, as everybody now 
knows, “faked up,” and therefore (we presume) 
must be “no-balled.” Still, one never quite knows 
whether we have the rough drafts of anybody's 
letters. When first we read the terrible words of 
Mrs. Carlyle about her husband's outpourings— 
“They are written for his Biography " — we 
shuddered in the inmost recesses of our soul. Up 
till then—that woeful then—never had we, in the 
innocence of our illiterate hearts, dreamt of such 
infamy. Can such things be? No; they cannot! 
But who can be sure? That bitter spirit from the 
doctor's dispensary at Haddington has spoilt the 
whole brew. On the whole, in a world so frail we 
are disposed to let Pope's letters pass. 

In the volume we are noticing, Swift is very 
fully and fairly represented. About his letters 
there can be no doubt. He made no rough copies, 
and kept no fair ones, of his love-letters to Stella. 
For love-letters they are by every sign and token. 
The fact that he wrote love-letters to Stella in 
Dublin whilst he was making love to Vanessa ‘in 
London will surprise no one who has even a nodding 
acquaintance with “that animal called man.” 
Whether the “Journal to Stella” is a delightful 
book or not, is a matter of taste. Personally, we 
would not give in exchange for it a single stanza of 
any of the birthday verses written in honour of the 
same lady by the same man. Mr. Johnson prints 
some admirable examples of Swift's letters to Pope, 
Gay, and Bolingbroke. They will be hard to beat 
in any subsequent volume. Strength, vigour, 
capacity, scorn, ambition, are in every line, in every 
word; and so, too, though not omnipresent, is 
affection and true regard. Mr. Johnson does not 
falter in his task, and he concludes his selection 





from Swift's letters with the last he ever wrote, the 
one to Mrs. Whiteway. Time seems powerless to 
silence its throbbing horrors. It still moves con- 
vulsively. 

“T have been very miserable all night, and to-day extremely 
deaf and full of pain. I am so stupid and confounded that I 
cannot express the mortification I am under both in body and 
mind. All I ean say is, that I am not in torture, but I daily and 
hourly expect it. Pray let me know how your health is and 
your family. I hardly understand one word I write. I am 
sure my days will be very few—-few and miserable they must 
be.—I am, for those few days, yours entirely, 

“ Jon. SwIFT. 

“If I do not blunder, it is Saturday, 

“July 26, 1740. 

“Tf I live till Monday I shall hope to see you perhaps for 

the last time.” 


“Alas! poor Ghost!” He was not to die for 
more than five years. Steele is also very fully repre- 
sented by a large number of his letters to the much 
suffering woman who became his second wife. We 
are glad that this should be so, though we do not 
share the editor's admiration for the “ Christian 
hero,” nor are we able to detect in his letters “the 
merit of perfect sincerity, simplicity, and devotion.” 
There are those we know (and we are glad to know 
it) who put the Tutler above the Spectator. We are 
not sealed of that tribe. There is, to our mind, an 
intolerable coarseness of texture about Steele which 
disfigures most of the Jatlers—a coarseness not so 
much of expression as of mind and thought. How- 
ever, his letters to his Prue were not written for the 
biographer, and that they possess a humorous charm 
which makes them very pleasant will be denied by 
no one. 

Our favourite Addison is not at his best in his 
letters. He is a little prim. In truth, he is very 
prim. You would never guess from his epistles 
what manner of essays and apologues he could 
write. Mr. Johnson has included a few of his letters. 
Bolingbroke, of whom there are some fine examples, 
wrote an excellent letter, as also did both Gay and 
Arbuthnot. Altogether this is a very agreeable 
book ; and we wish it and its successors a sale so 
large as effectually to dispose of the doubt whether 
people are really fond of good letters. 


MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 


Hints TO TEACHERS AND STUDENTS ON THE CHOICE OF 
GEOGRAPHICAL Books FOR REFERENCE AND READING, 
WITH CLASSIFIED Lists. By Hugh Robert Mill, D.Sc., 
F.R.S.E. (Prepared at the request of the Geographical 
Association.) London: Longmans, Green & Co. 


Tuis excellent guide to geographical literature, pre- 
pared by the Librarian of the Royal Geographical 
Society, appears at an opportune time; for geography 
is a coming science. It is important, therefore, to 
know what are the subject-matters of geography, 
and which are the best books dealing with these 
matters from the geographical standpoint. Our 
own task is not to produce a selection from a selec- 
tion of books, mentioning those most highly com- 
mended by Dr. Mill, but to explain in some detail 
the uses of his handbook, not only to teachers and 
professed students of geography, but to many others. 

Most of the subject-matter of geography is also 
dealt with by some other science or branch of study 
having its own votaries, publications, and organised 
societies; and whenever an attempt is made to 
define geography in terms of its subject-matter, we 
find that much of what is claimed for geography is 
justly claimed by some other science also. Never- 
theless, geography is a science sui generis, in her 
own right, and this not merely as a matter of verbal 
definition, but as a matter of fact—the faci being 
the work done by those who investigate, publish, 
and associate in societies as geographers. These 
geographers are sometimes investigating rocks, some- 
times weather, tides and currents, winds, or vegeta- 
tion, or the travel of beach shingle, or shifting sand 
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dunes; but they do not cease to be geographers 
» ecause they are also for the moment geologists, 
meteorologists, physicists, or what not. Their work 
is geography because of the point of view from 
which it is done—the geographical standpoint. Let 
us see where the geographer takes his standpoint. 
The science of geography must, of course, be some 
kind of a study of the earth, so much the word 
geography must always exact; but of all the ways 
of studying the earth, which is geography? It is a 
vain thing to attempt to restrict geographers by 
invidious distinctions between an -ology and a 
-graphy—as well try to restrict astronomers to the 
naming of the stars. If we examine the work of 
the best geographers of to-day, and the scope of 
activity of the geographical societies of this and 
other countries, we find that the geography of 
to-day is the study of the earth as the habitation of 
mankind, 

This gives us the geographical standpoint, and 
with this definition before us it is not difficult to see 
why geography is a coming science. There are two 
principal reasons why this should be so—the first 
practical, the second intellectual. The practical 
reason is that man has just realised that his estate 
is none too large for his wants. Many are the 
anxious eyes now bent upon the map of the world. 
Never before has the inquiry been so eager—what is 
the measure of the earth and of its resources? Polli- 
tics and commerce demand of all of us a greater 
knowledge of geography than formerly sufficed. And 
there is also the intellectual need which makes geo- 
graphy of more importance than ever to educated 
people. The growth of the natural sciences has been 
for the last two generations out of all proportion 
greater than the advance in other departments of 
knowledge, and it is alike increasingly important and 
increasingly difficult to keep up with what is being 
done in the principal departments of science. It is 
even difficult to decide what one should attempt to 
know outside the scope of one’s special study or of 
one’s profession. Here the use of the modern con- 
ception of geography comes in: one should learn so 
much of physics, geology, meteorology, astronomy, 
and so forth, as is required from the geographical 
standpoint. The thread of human interest which 
runs through all the parts of geography is just what 
claims the attention of laymen among the works of 
science. For example, what must a man learn in 
order to get the best out of a journey in a new 
district or in a foreign country—that going away 
for a change which, on one scale or another, is 
becoming the most popular recreation? He must 
learn about the people and their habitation. He 
must, therefore, be cunning in the forms of land, in 
rocks and minerals, vegetation, fauna, weather, and 
so on, and he may with advantage view all these 
things from the same standpoint—that is to say, in 
their relation to man. Less knowledge than this of 
the world we live in will not satisfy a philosophic 
mind; more than this, few can attain. Thus, if we 
look at the natural sciences from the geographical 
standpoint, we shall see what part of each concerns 
us all. Therefore Dr. Mill's guide to geographical 
literature is a welcome addition to our library. 


THE IRISH STAGE. 


Tae RoMANCE OF THE IRISH Stace. With Pictures of 
the Irish Capital in the Eighteenth Century. By Fitz- 
gerald Molloy. With Portraits. 2 Vols. London: 
Downey & Co. 


Mr. FirzGerRALD MOoLLoy'’s extremely interesting 
“Romance of the Irish Stage” confirms our im- 
pression that the brilliance of the Irish capital 
during the latter half of the eighteenth century 
was, like the light on graves, an unwholesome ex- 
halation from the desolation and decay of the 
unhappy country. The immense sums spant in 
Dablin in wild and wicked dissipation were wrung 














out of the sweat and blood of a starving peasantry, 
and only the intervention of England saved the 
insolent aristocrats from the fate of the French 
noblesse. It is hard to say which was the more 
pitiable spectacle—that of the abject misery of the 
people from whom the money was wrung, or that 
of the bestial dissipation on which it was spent. 
“Eight thousand tuns of claret were imported 
yearly, the bottles that held it being estimated at 
the value of sixty-seven thousand pounds”; and 
drunkenness was so universal and so reputable that 
“ judges felt no shame and received no censure for 
being on the Bench in a state of intoxication.” 
Yet more revolting was the insolent ruffianism of 
members of the ruling caste towards every one 
on whom they could trample with impunity; while 
they showed a dastardly “ discretion’ when they 
met their match. The poor players especially were 
as helplessly at the tender mercies of these young 
bloods as their starving tenants. Here is a charac- 
teristic incident in illustration:—One evening, in 
Sheridan's theatre, a drunken young Galway blood 
named Kelly, during an interval between the acts, 
clambered from the pit to the stage, and making 
his way thence to the green-room, used there such 
obscene language to the actresses that they all took 
flight to their dressing-rooms. Kelly pursued Miss 
Bellamy to hers, stationed himself outside the 
locked door, and, while thus preventing the actress 
from appearing on the boards to her cue and call, 
made such a disturbance as spoiled the performance 
of the play. Here Sheridan intervened and had 
Kelly reconducted to his seat in the pit—an insult 
which the bully resented by pelting Sheridan upon 
his appearance on the boards with apples, calling 
him “a rascal and a scoundrelly player,’ to which 
Sheridan made the unduly modest retort, ‘I am as 
good a gentleman as you are!” To revenge this 
insufferable insult Kelly rushed, on the conclusion 
of the play, into the manager's room, where, how- 
ever, he received from Sheridan the chastisement he 
intended to inflict. When next Sheridan's name 
appeared on the bills fifty young bloods, with Kelly 
at their head, armed with swords, entered the 
theatre, climbed from the pit to the stage, and 
searched the house through for the manager, finding 
courage in their arms and in their numbers. When, 
however, failing to find him in the theatre, they 
hurried to his house and were there confronted by 
a few armed men on guard, their courage oozed 
away, and they slunk to their homes. This was but 
the beginning of a war in which the young bloods 
invariably showed courage only when they were in 
a vast majority and armed, but the white feather 
when they were confronted by equal forces. We 
cannot think that the courage of those other young 
bloods who were noted fire-eaters was of a much 
stauncher quality, since, as dead shots themselves, 
they were sure of their man. A young Gal- 
way blood, named Daly, who probably helped to 
kill in a cowardly way three watchmen, and who 
certainly so killed a poor billiard-marker, sent a 
challenge to Sir Joshua Barrington, who had never 
spoken to him and hardly knew of his existence. 
Barrington, having no pistols, had recourse to a 
college friend, Crosby, who, having no arms either, 
proceeded to knock together some old locks, barrels, 
and stocks to manufacture something that would 
go off. “He kept me up till late at night in his 
chambers to help him in filing the old locks and 
barrels, and endeavouring to patch up two or three 
of them so as to go off.” They managed between 
them to manufacture something that would serve 
only just in time to set off for the field of honour. 
Here they met the enemy, who had by this time 
discovered that he had made a mistake of some 
kind. When, however, he admitted this and 
apologised, and offered to shake hands, Barrington’s 
second, the manufacturer of the patchwork pistol, 
insisted that the duel must proceed. He was 


probably anxious to see if his haniiwork would go 
off at all. 


It not oaly went off, but, though 
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Barrington had taken no aim, it lodged a bullet in 
a brooch that Daly wore on his breast, driving its 
setting into his breast-bone. Then, as the affair 
was honourably over, Barrington ventured with 
some natural curiosity to ask why he had been 
challenged at all, but was met with a rule from the 
duello: “If a party challenged accepts the challenge 
without asking the reason of it, his challenger is 
never bound to divulge it afterwards”—and he 
never did. 

If the poor players were scorned as the off- 
scouring of the earth by the bloods, it must be 
admitted that they sometimes courted contempt. 
Certainly most of Mr. Molloy’s revelations are as 
disillusioning as a peep by daylight behind the 
scenes of a theatre. You can understand the 
stinging line, “unelbowed by a gamester, pimp, or 
player,” in reading the lives of the actors of the 
day when it was written. What strikes you most, 
however, in Mr. Molloy’s volumes is not so much 
the sordidness as the childishness of their vanities, 
jealousies, suiks, spites, and «quarrels. Here is 
Macklin daily measuring with a pair of compasses 
the relative sizes of the letters in which Sheridan’s 
name and his own appeared on the bills! This 
tragedian had three pauses, each longer than the 
other, the last being styled his grand pause. It 
seemed so long one night to the prompter that he 
imagined the actor had forgotten his words, which 
he whispered accordingly, but in vain. When he 
ventured to repeat them a little louder, Macklin 
rushed across the stage, knocked him down, and then, 
having turned to the audience and made the satis- 
factory explanation—* The fellow interrupted me in 
my grand pause'’—he proceeded calmly with the 
tragedy! Perhaps one of the most delightful things 
in the volumes to the reader with a sense of poetic 
justice is Tate Wilkinson's andacious mimicry of 
that malicious mimic, Foote, in Foote’s own theatre 
and to his very face! But indeed, Tate Wilkinson’s 
assurance bad no limit. When Sheridan urged him 
again and again to take off the Dublin (instead of the 
London) players, Tate at last asked if he might take 
Sheridan himself off. Sheridan became petrified 
with astonishment at such audacity, and turned red 
and pale alternately, whilst his lips quivered. “I 
instantly perceived I was in the wrong box,” says 
Wilkinson. “It was some time before he could 
speak—he took a candle from off the table, and 
showing me the room door, said he never was so in- 
sulted. What! to be taken off by a buffoon upon 
his own stage. And as to mimicry, what was it? 
Why, a proceeding which he never could counten- 
ance ; that he even despised Garrick and Foote for 
having introduced so mean an art.” The roars of 
Perillus while being roasted alive in his own brazen 
bull are not wholly unpleasing. 


A NEW TRANSLATION CF XENOPHON, 
Tue Works or Xexopwon. Translated by H. J. Dakyns, 
M.A. In4vols. Vol. 111.—Parts I. and II. London: 


Maemillan & Co. 


Mr. DAKYNs has had to deal, if not with the most 
familiar, yet surelv with the most interesting portion 
of the works of Xenophon in the two parts which 
go to make up the third volume of his translation. 
In the first two volumes he toiled, with a patience 
which only enthusiasm for his author could explain, 
in the steps of Xenophon, the somewhat dull and 
not always trustworthy historian. Now he has his 
reward in the pleasure which he must have had in 
spending his days and nights with the loyal 
biographer of Socrates, the genial philosopher, and 
the true lover of dogs and horses. There are 
critical «uestions which arise in connection with 
most of the treatises included in these volumes, 
and Mr. Dakyns deals with them in his usual 
thoroughgoing fashion. On one of the most interest- 
ing of these, it is true, he treats us rather stingily. 





Few historical problems are better worth discussing 
than the relative trustworthiness of Xenophon and 
Plato in their portraiture of Socrates. Plato, we 
know, starting, it may be, from a faithful historical 
representation, comes to treat the figure of Socrates 
aa a mere mask behind which he may utter his own 
m:taphysical speculations. Does Xenophon attain 
with any success the aim which he set before 
himself, though apparently not till long after his 
master’s death, to give an honest account of his 
character and position? Or was he so misled by the 
glamour and mists of distance as to be little more 
trustworthy for details than Piato? Mr. Dakyns 
gives us plenty of references to aid us in studying 
the question, but unfortunately considers it inop- 
portune to discuss it himself. He gives, however, 
very fully a conspectus of the topics treated in the 
“Memorabilia,” and of the “ personal notes” contained 
init. On the charming “ Oeconomicus” Mr. Dakyns’s 
remarks are brief, but thoroughly appreciative, and he 
helps thestudent by an analysis of the earlier chapters. 
In translation he certainly appears to have gained in 
ease, directness and flexibility of style, without any 
loss of accuracy, since he published his earlier volumes. 
It may be worth while comparing a passage in his 
version with that produced by Mr. Ruskin’s pupils 
under his superintendence for his “ Bibliotheca 
Pastorum.” Mr. Dakyns has :— 


“But there are other cares, you know, and oceupations, | 
answered, which are yours by right, and these you will find 
This, f to take some maiden who knows 
naught of earding wool and to make her proficient in the art, 
doubling her usefulness; or to receive another quite ignorant oi 
housekeeping or of service, and to render her skilful, loyal, ser- 
viceable till she is worth her weight in gold; or again, when 
occasion serves, you have it in your power to requite by kindness 
the well-behaved, whose presence is a blessing to your house 
or maybe to chasten the bad character, should such an one 
appear.” 


agreeable. r instanee : 


The Wedderburn Collingwood version 
follows: 


runs as 


‘Bat you will have other duties, dear wife, said I, that you 
will like; when, for instance, you teach some handmaiden, who 
came to you quite ignorant of spinning, how to spin, so that you 
end by valuing her doubly. So too with anyone who comes to 
you ignorant of housekeeping and management, you will like 
teaching her to be a clever and faithful housekeeper, a thoroughly 
valuable servant. Or again you will find pleasure in rewarding 
those servants that are steady and profitable to your 
whilst you will punish them that fail of their duties.” 


h muse 


This is not a very difficult or testing passage; but 
wherever there is any marked difference Mr. Dakyns 
is the more accurate. Still his translation of the 
* Oaconomicus,” though needed for the completeness 
of his book, was not required to introduce the book 
to the English reader; the Oxford version well sufliced, 
on the whole, to give the clear, straightforward sim- 
plicity of this delightful dialogue. It is otherwise 
with the three essays which form Part II. of the 
third volume—“ On the Duties of a Cavalry General,” 
“On Horsemanship,” and “On Hunting.” Here Mr. 
Dakyns has full scope for his painstaking research 
as well as his sound scholarship. He does not claim 
to be like Paul Louis Courier, the French translator of 
the “ Hipparchicus,” a horse-artillery officer as well as 
a Greek scholar, nor like Gottfried Hermann, as much 
at home in the hunting field as in the lecture-room. 
But he has plunged into the technicalities alike of 
cavalry tactics and of the breeding of horses and dogs 
with real enthusiasm and with competent guidance. 
From the “ Cavalry General” much may be learned 
incidentally about the knights at Athens, and their 
processions, which formed so large a part of Athenian 
religious observances; much too of permanent 
interest as to the functions of cavalry, especially in 
guerilla warfare. The horseman will find many 
proofs of good sense and also of kindly feeling in the 
rules given for buying, breeding, breaking in, and 
using a horse in the “ Horsemanship”; and the 
treatise on “ Hunting” stands almost alone among 
the ancient classics for the light that it throws upon 
the methods of hunting, mainly practised by coursing 
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hares or spearing boars on foot. Mr. Dakyns has 
collected a vast amount of illustrative matter, some- 
times much to the point, as in his quotation of 
Cromwell's praise of his “plain, russet-coated” 
captain, sometimes rather discursively dragged in, 
as ig the comparison of Alexander's tactics at Arbela 
with those of Frederick at Leuthen. The latter 
tendency rather increases what is the only serious 
fault of Mr. Dakyns’s work, a certain confusion of 
arrangement, natural perhaps with a book which has 
grown slowly, with accumulations from many 
quarters, but nevertheless disagreeable to a reader. 
But the thoroughness of the work calls for hearty 
acknowledgment. Mr. Dakyns has now only the 
easy, if somewhat tedious, task of dealing with the 
“Cyropedia,” and then he will have accomplished 
his aim, and linked his name for many generations 
of English readers with that of the Athenian soldier 
whom he has loved so well. He has taken a wide 
view of his duty, and has given not only the best 
translation, but also in many ways the best com- 
mentary on his author available for the student. 


PIONEER GEOLOGISTS, 
THE FounDERs OF GrouoGy. By Sir Archibald Geikie, F.R.S: 
London: Macmillan & ¢ 


Sirk ARCHIBALD GEIKIE’S new book is an excellent 
introduction to the study of geology, and, at the 
same time, will be of great value to professed 
geologists. It is a course of six lectures, delivered 
at the John Hopkins University, which were attended 
by geologists from all parts of the United States and 
Canada. In the simplicity of the discourse delivered 
under these circumstances one sees the quiet 
strength of a master both of science and of literary 
style. We have indeed no better writer on science 
than Sir Archibald Geikie. 

The lectures deal with the period from 1750 to 
1820, or about two generations, with a slight sketch 
of the work of forerunners and successors, Jean 
itienne Guettard (1715-86) claims attention as the 
first to construct a geological map; he also pointed 
out the origin of the volcanic mountains of Auvergne, 
and attained to a very fair comprehension of the 
processes of denudation by sea and weather. Des- 
marest (1725-1815) worked out more fully the 
geological history of the Auvergne district, and 
showed the connection of basalt with lavas, which 
was subsequently so much disputed. The rise of the 
spirit of scientific travel is an interesting feature of 
the latter part of the eighteenth century. One of 
the greatest of the scientific expeditions, rivalling 
on land the voyages of Captain Cook, was the 
scientific exploration of the Russian Empire decreed 
by Catherine II. and conducted under the direction 
of Pierre Simon Pallas (1711-1811). His investiga- 
tion of the Urals showed the ¢hronological sequence 
in mountain chains. He saw that the oldest portions 
were to be found along the axis of the chain, and the 
youngest on the lower grounds on either side. De 
Saussure’s (1740-99) researches among the Alps 
originated, according to our author, the modern taste 
for mountaineering. To De Saussure is also due the 
word Geology. The acceptance of this term removed 
an interesting tract from the domain of the older 
“Geography,” and thus greatly diminished the 
attractiveness of the latter science; which is only 
now, after the lapse of a hundred years, regaining a 
commanding position among the sciences. Werner 
(1749-1817), the celebrated professor of Freiberg, did 
much to stimulate the study of geology by his 
attractive teaching, and much to retard the pro- 
gress of the science by his theorising. The de- 
position of the strata by chemical precipitation 
from an all-covering ocean was the greater part of 
his doctrine, the internal heat of the earth and the 
slow heavings and subsidences of the surface having 
no place in his scheme. Leopold von Buch (1744- 
1853), early imbued with these doctrines, was con- 
verted to a juster view by visiting the classical 











district of Auvergne, with its plain evidences of 
igneous action. Ven Buch was one of the great 
scientific travellers. 


“From the North Cape to the Canary Islands there was 
hardly a region that he did not personally explore, and not many 
that he did not describe. He made most of his journeys 
on foot, and must have been a picturesque object as he tradged 
along stick in hand. He wore knee-breeches and shoes, and the 
huge pockets of his overcoat were usually crammed with note- 
books, maps, and geological implements. His luggage, even 
when he eame as far as England, consisted only of a small baize 
bag, which held a clean shirt and silk stockings.” 


The career of James Hutton (1726-1797) is nar- 
rated with particular appreciation. It seems as if 
Sir Archibald Geikie looks upon Hutton as the first 
to reach a satisfactory conception of the main out- 
lines of geology. He attained by patient study, 
undertaken in the simple desire to know with- 
out thought of publication, an excellent appre- 
ciation of the respective parts played by the 
internal heat of the globe, by the sea, and by 
weather in the formation and deformation of geo- 
graphical features. Hutton was one of the group 
of able scientific men who were in Edinburgh about 
the time of the founding of the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh. His friend Sir James Hall (1761-1852) 
confirmed and,extended some of his views by the 
novel application of experiment to geological re- 
search, an important departure. Giraud-Soulavie 
(1752-1813) recognised that the sequence of strata 
is shown by the successive forms of life recorded 
in fossils. The general recognition of this fact was 
perhaps more largely due to the work of Cuvier 
(1769-1832) and Alex. Brongniart (1770-1817), 


“The means which we have employed” (they say) “ for the 
recognition among so many limestones of a bed already observed 
in a distant quarter, has been taken from the nature of the 
fossils contained in each bed. Those fossils are generally the 
same in corresponding beds, aud present tolerably marked 
differences of species from one group of beds to another. It is 
a method of recognition which, up to the present, has never 
deceived us.” 


William Smith (1769-1839) laid the foundation 
of our knowledge of the succession of geological 
formations in England (“foundation” in geology 
being laid from the top downwards), and published 
a geological map of the country (with Wales and 
a part of Scotland) on the scale of five miles to one 
inch, based on his personal observations. 


“A prodigions impetus was now given to the study of 
geology. . .. Minerals and rocks no longer monopolised the 
attention of those who interested themselves in the crust of the 
earth. The petrified remains of former plants and animals 
ceased to be mere curiosities. Their meaning as _ historical 
documents was at last realised. They were seen to have a 
double interest, for while they told the story of the successive 
vicissitudes which the surface of the earth had undergone, 
from remote ages down to the present, they likewise unfolded 
an altogether new and marvellous panorama of the progress of 
life upon that surface.” 


This is the end of the period specially dealt with in 
the lectures; but a slight sketch is also given of 
the work of Murchison and Sedgwick in extending 
the sequence of fossils below the secondary to the 
Cambrian rocks; of Agassiz, in pointing out the 
functions of glaciers; of Lyell, in expounding and 
co-ordinating results; and of Darwin, in showing 
that the gaps between the geological formations 
correspond to intervals of time comparable to the 
duration of the geological epochs themselves. 

The author, in conclusion, ha: words of stimulus 
and encouragement for those who would follow in 
the footsteps of the founders of geology. 


“From the beginning of its career, geology has owed its 
foundation and its advance to no select and privileged class of 
experts. It has been open to all who eared to undergo the 
trial which its suecessful proseeuiion demands. And what it 
has been in the past it remains to-day. No branch of natural 
knowledge lies more invitingly open to every student who, 
loving the fresh face of Nature, is willing to train his faculty of 
observation in the field, and to discipline his mind by the 
patient correlation of facts and the fearless dissection of 
theories.” 
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FICTION, 


Denorau Or Ton’s. By Mrs, Henry dela Pasture. London: 
Smith, Elder & Co. 

Tae Captive or Pekin. By Charles Hannan. London: 
Jarrold & Sons. 


Love’s Usurres. By Lonis Creswicke. London: Henry J. 
Drane 
hur Paterson. 


FATHER AND Son. By Art London: Harper 


& Brothers. 

“DEBORAH OF Ton's" is a story which depends for 
its success not upon a plot which is not absolutely 
novel but upon the admirable creation of a heroine 
who commands both the respect and the sympathy 
of the reader from beginning to end. It is no un- 
common thing in fiction to meet with a beautiful 
rustic maiden who becomes unequally mated with 
an elderly rouwé and man of fashion. Sir Arthur 
d’Alton is a typical representative of the latter 
character. He has the manners of an officer and gen- 
tleman, and he has morals of which a Whitechapel 
costermonger would be ashamed; but the young 
woman whom he discovers in a lonely Devonshire 
farmhouse, and upon whom he confers the supreme 
honour of his hand in marriage, has nothing of the 
commonplace or the typical about her. Deborah is 
strikingly original, and all the more attractive be- 
cvuse of her originality. Though the daughter of an 
officer, she has spent her life upon the farm of which 
she is now the sole mistress, and, as a natural result, 
she speaks the broad dialect of her native county, 
and, despite her substantial means, works as hard 
upon her farm as any one of her labourers does. 
The introduction of an unsophisticated creature 
of this description to the family and friends of 
the elegant Sir Arthur is productive of many 
incidents, which are treated by the author with 
subdued but genuine humour. But the new 
Lady d’Aiton, despite her defects of manner and 
speech from the mere “ society’ point of view, has 
qualities that compel the respect of even the most 
frivolous and, exclusive of the circle into which she 
has been unexpectedly admitted. She had married 
Sir Arthur because she had learned accidentally 
from that old reprobate that he had once lent the 
father she had never known five hundred pounds, 
a little loan which had never been repaid. She 
idealised the antiquated fop on the strength of this 
incident, regarding him as a veritable Bayard, and 
devoting her young life to him with the most 
absolute unselfishness. The simplicity, the tender- 
ness, and the unfailing loyalty which distinguish her 
are proof even against the bitter disillusionment 
which she has to face when she learns her husband's 
unworthiness, whilst they keep her absolutely harm- 
less and unhurt under the stings and insults of the 
fine ladies among whom her lot has unexpectedly 
been cast. The story ends happily for Deborah; 
but we must not spoil the reader's enjoyment of a 
bright and healthy tale by revealing the precise 
manner in which the heroine secures the satisfaction 
she deserves so well. 

“The Captive of Pekin” is the kind of book 
which conscientious reviewers advise sensitive people 
to avoid. In its way it is a very good story, telling 
us how a certain Englishman was secretly imprisoned 
in a temple in Pekin, and how he was eventually 
rescued through the agency of a fellow-countryman 
under circumstances of a distinctly romantic char- 
acter. But the author has thought fit to describe with 
a gruesome vividness the terrible tortures to which 
the captive was subjected during his confinement, 
with the result that certain pages of the story cannot 
be read by anybody without a positive shudder of 
disgust. With this exception the book is one that 
can be recommended not merely as a thrilling 
narrative of peril and adventure but as a vivid and 
picturesque description of certain phases of Chinese 
life. We trust, indeed, that no high official at Pekin 
is quite so unmitigated a scoundrel as Shan-Min- 
Yuen, the man who tries to extort money from the 
unhappy English prisoner by subjecting him to the 





most acute physical torments. But Chinese ways, 
as we all know, are not as the ways of the Western 
world, and it is possible that Mr. Hannan may have 
a justification even for this revolting picture of 
Pekin officialism. In any case, he has produced a 
striking book, the chief fault of which, as we have 
indicated, is the unpleasant realism with which it 
deals with certain episodes in the story of the 
captive. 

It is not easy to divine the reason which has led 
Mr. Louis Creswicke to resuscitate, from the pages 
of various magazines, the dozen or so of short stories 
which he now publishes under the collective title of 
“Love's Usuries.” The stories are well enough in 
their way, and doubtless reached the not very ex- 
acting standard of average magazine writing; but 
to put them before the public in the form of a 
separate volume argues a belief in their merit which 
we are unable to find justified in the pages of “ Love's 
Usuries.” In these days, when our writers of short 
stories have attained to so high a degree of finish and 
skill, more than average qualities are expected in 
such a book as this, and we must confess that the 
present volume seems to fall far short of its require- 
ments. Not only is the monotony of its perpetual 
harping upon the one string of love conducive to 
weariness, but the affectation which predominates 
throughout the book gets upon the reader’s nerves 
and ends by exasperating him. Mr. Creswicke’s per- 
sonages are so steeped in modern smartness of speech 
that they cannot speak plain English under any stress 
of circumstance or emotion, but must always be 
striving after an effect of epigram, or metaphor, or 
superficial cynicism. This tiresome trick, ludicrous 
at first, becomes highly irritating, and one feels that 
a little more flesh-and-blood reality, and a great deal 
less fine writing, would have made “ Love's Usuries” 
better worth reading than it is under existing 
conditions. This defect in Mr. Creswicke’s style 
is the more lamentable inasmuch as he shows 
occasional glimpses of a pretty talent. The story 
called “A Quaint Elopement,”’ for example, is 
unaffectedly romantic both in conception and 
execution, and gives a charmingly idyllic glamour 
to its beautiful heroine, who breasts the waves 
like a very mermaid to join her waiting lover, 
and swims away to happiness with him. There isa 
touch of human emotion, too, in “ A Romance of 
the Coulisses,” that is unspoiled by artificiality or 
pompous phrasing; and the same may be said of 
“Por Love or Science,” the story of a doctor's 
wooing, very gracefully told. These few exceptions 
to the bulk of the stories give us hope that Mr. 
Creswicke, when he casts away his cherished affecta- 
tions and learas the value of a classic simplicity, 
may yet give to the public a volume more satisfying 
to their taste than “ Love’s Usuries.” 

With a lively recollection of the merits of a 
previous story by Mr. Paterson entitled “ For 
Freedom's Sake,’ we must confess to feeling some 
disappointment in perusing “ Father and Son.” The 
author suffers, doubtless, from the fact that he is not 
here treating of the events which led up to the civil 
war in America, and that he has no heroic figure like 
that of old John Brown to present to us. This story 
is of English middle-class life, and the incidents are 
mainly those connected with the fortunes and mis- 
fortunes of a house of business. The “ father’ who 
figures so prominently in the title, is a man who, 
having served a long term of transportation, comes 
back from Australia to shadow the life of the son he 
had never known. He is a man of mixed character- 
istics—daring, resolute, and unscrupulous, selfish to 
the core,and hardened by his bitter experiences of life. 
When the son becomes his rival in the courtship of 
an innocent girl, he hates him with all the intensity of 
his evil nature, and it seems as if there were nothing 
at which he would stop in order to remove him from 
his path. But there is a soul of good in him, after 


all, and the story shows us how this soul revealed 
itself, and how, in the end, a tangled and apparently 
hopeless situation was unravelled. 


“Father and 
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Son” is well written, and contains some excellent 
sketches of character; but it must be confessed that 
it is rather tame reading after the strong meat of 
“ For Freedom's Sake.” 


THE JANUARY MAGAZINES, 


ARMY Reform, with allied questions, takes up 
nearly a fourth of the Ninelfeenth Century, but the 
proposals are not very drastic. Colonel Brook- 
field and Major Rasch demand military clerks for the 
War Office; Major-General Russell dwells on the 
indiscipline, want of drill, and general unreliability 
of the Army Reserve, and advises more elasticity in 
the system of recruiting, and more liberality in the 
terms. Lord Alwyne Compton praises the linked- 
battalion system, and after pointing out that it has 
never had a chance, advocates, amongst other means 
of getting recruits, the further stimulation of the 
local sentiment that the territorial system implies; 
while ex-Recruiting Sergeant Palmer disparages the 
system, and declares that men often prefer not to 
serve with their compatriots. More liberal terms and 
more elasticity in recruiting are his remedies for the 
scarcity of recruits, as they are General Russell's ; 
but his practical hints on points of detail seem of 
special value. A stronger article than any in the 
number is Dr. Guinness Rogers’s “Is the Liberal 
Party in Collapse?” While admitting that the 
party is divided and wants leadership, he points 
out that the divisions of the Unionists are 
far deeper and more numerous, and that old 
Toryism has reappeared, and is driving the seceded 
Liberals back to their allegiance. The Liberal party, 
he maintains, has really had to be re-formed afresh 
for each of its great assaults; and to make a per- 
manent army of all who have any grievance to 
redress must mean incoherence and disaster. “The 
less the party talks about programmes, and the more 
earnestly it devotes itself to the work of the hour, 
the greater its chance of speedy revival.” The 
article closes with an emphatic testimony to the 
wisdom of Lord Rosebery’s foreign policy. It is a 
refreshing contrast, both in its grasp and in its 
knowledge, to other pronouncements presently to be 
noticed. Mr. Holt Hallett’s “ Partition of China” is 
a valuable review of the situation. We ought to 
safeguard our interests, and insist that China shall 
be opened up—so much we gather as to his conclu- 
sions ; and our share is specified in case of a partition. 
But it is “ middle principles,’ means to these ends, 
that constitute a “ policy”; and these Mr. Hallett 
does not give us. Of the multitude of lighter articles 
we can but glance at a few. Dr. Jessopp tells us that 
the parish churches of medieval England were centres 
of popular life: the people built them, local artificers 
decorated them, and the joys and sorrows of the 
parish centred in them. The evidence is apparently 
drawn from churchwardens’ accounts, and we cannot 
but think that the foreign ecclesiastics, the monks, 
and the patrons generally, must have interfered a 
good deal with these local democracies. Mr. R. E. 
Prothero, by way of preparation for Mr. John 
Murray's forthcoming edition of Byron’s works, 
sketches what we may call the malformation of 
Byron’s character by heredity and early training 
with much curious biographical detail; Mr. Thomas 
Arnold has some interesting reminiscences of his 
friend Arthur Hugh Clough; and Sir Algernon 
West repeoples the West End with the personages 
of the early and middle Victorian era. Mr. Yeats’s 
{rish folk-lore is charming, and Princess Kropot- 
kin’s account of the higher education of Russian 
women inspiriting. But space fails us. It is an 
excellent and varied number. 

The Contemporary Review opens with an exam- 
ination by Dr. Washburn, than whom few can 
speak with greater authority, on the prospect of 
the establishment by the Slav race of a truly 
Christian civilisation. This is the dream of seventy- 








five millions of Slavs; and the mujik, at least, 
though apotheosised by Russian writers, is capable 
of amazing self-sacrifice, thoroughly disciplined and 
profoundly sympathetic. Dr. Washburn seems to 
think that the predominance of the Slav must come, 
and will probably be beneficial. His illustrations of 
Slav characteristics are very striking. Mr. William 
O'Brien, writing on the centenary of the Irish 
rebellion, maintains that the movement was 
primarily a legitimate political agitation, and that 
Mr. Pitt was responsible for its conversion into a 
rebellion. But was Mr. Pitt responsible for Wolfe 
Tone? Mr. John A. Dycke, a Jewish tailor, disposes 
most satisfactorily of the silly and ignorant attacks 
on alien immigration and competition. The Jewish 
tailoring trade, he tells us, is a new trade, rendered 
possible by subdivision of labour, and higher wages 
are earned in it than in the old-fashioned English 
trade. Some of his conclusions we knew before, but 
he provides fresh and valuable evidence of them. 
Of the rest of a good number, we may note Mr. T. C. 
Snow’s plea for annual Parliaments, some of the 
objections to which he seems to meet ingeniously— 
e.g. & “ swing of the pendulum” which is considerable 
after six years is not, as he points out, nearly so great 
in one year; nor would the personnel of Parliament 
be much changed at each election. What he over- 
looks, we think, is the danger that frequent elections 
may deaden the interest of the average elector. But 
the article is a very able one. Mr. Havelock Ellis 
tells us of his experiments on Mescal—a drug of 
certain American Indians which produces an artificial 
paradise, apparently without necessarily doing much 
harm to the patient. But as a friend of his nearly 
killed himself with a similar experiment, it is for- 
tunate that the drug is still hard to obtain. 

In the Fortnightly Review two very independent 
Liberals, whose names are not revealed, offer sugges- 
tions for the reorganisation of the Liberal party. 
The first pleads for individual liberty of initiative 
against what the author regards as the deadening 
machinery of the National Liberal Federation. He 
sees that there is plenty of enthusiasm in the rank 
and file; he does not see that it wants concentration. 
The writer of the second desires to avoid concentra- 
tion on any positive issues, most of all on the House 
of Lords. Let us just fight as Liberals, and profit 
by our opponents’ blunders. One wonders how these 
gentlemen justify their claim to speak at all. M. 
Charles Bastide tells us that France is overdosed 
with literature ; schoolboys are saturated with it at 
school, and grow into critics. Public life is dominated 
by romantic ideals, by literary finish and form, 
and smartness in criticism. It is only M. Jaurés’ 
rhetoric, for example, that has made Socialism 
a power in France. If all this is true, how very 
decadent France must be! There has been no- 
thing like it since society in the Roman provinces 
under the Empire ran after the rhetoricians in 
the way described in Mommsen’s fifth volume. But 
we think of the mass of voters—the small shop- 
keepers, the town artisans, above all the peasantry, 
and wonder how far the “literaturitis” that M. 
Bastide denounces affects their political views. 
Mr. Bear pronounces definitely for State-ownership 
as the ideal form of land-tenure for agricultural 
England, and the reduction of the landlord to a 
mere rent-charger as the best makeshift. Of lighter 
articles we may notice Mr. Gilbert Coleridge's 
charming account of his intercourse with a robin, 
and Mr. Pennell’s “Cycles and Cycling,’ which is 
only “light” because everybody is a cycle-expert 
now, or claims to be so, and which is very adverse to 
American cycles, to some of the newer machines, and 
to the ignorant capitalists who are now striving to 
control the trade. M. Lucien Wolf makes some 
interesting points in connection with French Anti- 
Semitism—notably that it was developed by the 
failure of the great Catholic bank, the Union 
Générale, which was ascribed to Jewish machinations, 
and that the arrest of Captain Dreyfus is traceable 
to the failure of M. Drumont’s attacks on the Jewish 
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officers of the French army. Dr. Dillon, dealing 
with the figures of the Russian census, shows that, 
in spite of the rapid multiplication of the Jews, 
Russia is being made a homogeneous people, chiefly 
by the enforcement of Orthodoxy; and Madame 
Novikoff sings pseans over the revival of Monarchy 
in Europe, the failure of popular government, and 
the spread of Old Catholicism in America. Russia, 
in short, is “‘ making the blind to see.” Gladly indeed 
do we remain blind ! 

Our notice of other magazines is of necessity 
postponed until next week. 


A QUESTION FOR 
» GO ON witn Latin VERSES ¢ 
Lyttelton, M.A. London 


HEADMASTERS. 


By the Rev. Hon. 
Longmans, Green & Co, 


ARE WE Edward 
Tus little essay of the Headmaster of Haileybury will serve 
many useful purposes. Inter alia it will open the eyes of many 
teachers of Latin verse, and give them a sound idea of the 
raison d'étre of their lessons, Custom and usage are enough for 
many, who regard them as ultimate and inexplicable first 
principles. Again, the psychology so to speak—of the subject 
is here very clearly set forth: what particular faculties are 
developed in the different stages and the proper moments for 
weeding out pupils who should not be pressed on to the bitter 
end in the subject are, on the whole, most convincingly 
explained. And thirdly, from this book may be gathered a very 
good model of the way in which a class should be taught, or a 
piece of English poetry approached by the teacher himself. 
The different stages which separate the preliminary exercise of 
arranging words with quantities marked from the turning out 
of a thoughtful and finished Latin version of an English poem 
are examined in minute detail, and an estimate is given of the 
kind of training which each new stage may be expected to give. 
This is not the place to give a résume of the points in the argu- 
ment: but those who altogether oppose Latin-verse exercises as 
a mere medigval survival may fairly be asked to do themselves 
the justice of reading Mr. Lyttelton’s vigorous, logical, timely, 
sympathetic and thoroughly informed apologie. He claims that 
the exercise of Latin-verse composition gives facility in learning 
vocabulary, induces a sense of rhythm and mental accuracy, 
lets the pupil know the “glad sense of completion,” and 
encourages his sense of discrimination. What better exercise 
for the imagination than the finding of suitable expansions of 
your original? English essay writing or the composition of 
Latin prose are certainly not more effective in compelling the 
average boy of thirteen or fourteen to use his own observation 
of nature and life, and to show his individuality. The writer is 
not blind to the merits of other educational means, sueh as 
essay-writing or science, but he insists that it would be absurd 
to throw away so admirable an instrument of training, so com- 
plete in its known machinery and methods, so simple, and so 
well adapted for fairly large classes. The boy who has been 
constrained to grapple with his original has had an insight into 
poetry which will go far to develop in him a literary taste, and 
that most necessary equipment, a proper spirit of reverence in 
approaching all works of art. 

There are few enough to argue in the strain of Browning’s 
“ Grammarian ” :— 

“Oh, if we draw a circle premature 
Heedless of far gain, 
Greedy for quick returns of profit, sure 
Bad is our bargain.”’ 


When such are found, let us give them an ear. Literary taste 
that is, ideas and the expression of them) is hard to ineuleate 
or develop, and literary taste in England is wrapped up in the 
teaching of Latin verse to an extent almost incredible to those 
who will not trouble themselves to investigate the matter. 
Whether better processes of inculeation or development might 
not be found, we cannot discuss here; but Mr. Lyttelton has 
certainly shown good cause—not, mpeg for reversing entirely 
the modern opinion as to the value of Latin versification, but 
at any rate for qualifying its severity. 


THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 
Tue Dictionary or Nationat Brocrarny. Edited by Sidney Lee. 
Vols, LIL, LIII. London: Smith, Elder & Co. 

Ports continue to take a leading place in the Dictionary of 
National Biography, almost the most conspicuous names in the 
last two volumes being those of two of the greatest of English 
poets, and the two who, apart from Coleridge, have most 
especially merited the character of “ poets’ poets ”—Percy 
Bysshe Shelley and Edmund Spenser. The eventful lives and 
transcendent genius of each receive ample justice, thongh 
neither memoir is so minutely elaborated as that of a writer, 
important, indeed, but far less famous—Tobias Smollett. Mr. 
Secumbe’s account of this eminent novelist is assuredly any- 





thing but tedious; yet provokes the criticism that if greater 
men had been treated on a similarly generous seale the Dic- 
tionary would not now be in letter S, and would have had 
little prospect of completion within the sixty volumes assigned 
to it. Smollett has several columns more than Adam Smith, 
probably the greatest name in these two volumes, although 
Mr. Leslie Stephen, the writer, is little likely to err from 
an inadequate estimate of the importance of the founder 
of political economy. His article, it need not be said, is 
admirable in every point of view. The race of Smith 
boasts another creator—William Smith, the founder of 
British geology—and probably a larger proportion of eminent 
men than any of the common surnames, Sydney and 
Sir Sidney Smith; Sir Harry Smith, the victor of Aliwal ; 
and Richard Baird Smith, the chief agent in the capture of 
Delhi; Horace and James Smith, of the “ Rejected Addresses” ; 
George Smith, the Assyriologist; and Robert Angus Smith, 
the atmospherical chemist; Sir William Smith, of the Quarterly 
and the classical dictionaries; John Smith, the coloniser ot 
Virginia; and Toulmin Smith, the exponent of municipal law, 
are but instances out of a very long list. Among men of letters, 
other than those already mentioned, the most illustrious are 
Southey, Sheridan, Shirley, and Sir Philip Sidney, the latter the 
subject of a most careful and exhaustive article by Mr. Sidney 
Lee, who has also written the account of John Skelton, poet- 
laureate of Henry VIIJ. The drama boasts the great name of 
Mrs. Siddons ; medicine, with many other representatives, has Sir 
James Simpson; and art, the Smirkes and Clarkson Stanfield. 
Divinity is most prominently represented by Sheldon, Simeon, 
South, and Spurgeon ; antiquarianism by Skene ; travel by Speke; 
and applied science by Sir William Siemens. In _ polities, the 
inclusion of the name of Spencer has brought in three famous 
statesmen, the unprincipled Earl of Sunderland of James the 
Second’s time, his less crafty but more enigmatic son, and the 
universally honoured Viscount Althorp. Algernon Sidney 
comes first among politicians of early date ; in later times we 
have the brilliant Richard Lalor Sheil, and the steady William 
Henry Smith. Among military commanders the most important 
is Lord Raglan, the subject of an impartial article by Colonel 
Lloyd. Lord Raglan’s difficulties from the imperfect co-opera- 
tion of the French are noticed, but nothing is s:id in eonfirma 
tion or contradiction of the current belief that-Sebastopol would 
have been attacked from the north side but for the opposition 
of Marshal St. Arnaud. 


THE CONTINUITY OF GREEK. 
An Historica, Greex Grammar. By A. N. Jannaris, Ph.D. London : 
Macmillan & Vo. 
Nove.ty in Greek grammar is certainly not the direction in 
which, till recently, classical scholars would have looked for a 
new channel for their energies. Textual criticism or Greek 
archeology haye supplied the perseverance and enterprise of 
latter-day students with wide fields of research and revealed 
the vastness of the regions yet unexplored. But from Greek 
grammar we had ceased to hope for much in the way of fresh 
stimulus. Yet Dr. Jannaris has brought about the unexpected, 
and imparted to such well-worn themes as middie voice, 
participles, and particles a new interest. The key to his achieve- 
ment is simply a slight exteasion of the historical method as 
applied to Greek. It had become obvious that the study of 
what preceded classical Attic had been for some time a barren 
field owing to insufficiency of data, so that recent philologists 
have been driven into such vain speculations as the attempt to 
prove the unity of the imaginary Indo-European “Grandsprache.” 
But it does not seem to have suggested itself to scholars that, 
given a thorough consideration of the subsequent history of the 
Attic dialect through the Hellenistic, Greco-Roman, and Neo- 
hellenie periods, this after-history might throw a great deal of 
light on the phonology, morphology, and syntax of classical 
Attic, as well as possess a keen interest in itself, and contribute 
much to the science of comparative philology. Dr. Jannaris has 
realised thoroughly the importance of this point of view, and, 
being a native Greek, has started with great advantages over 
any English or German scholar. Add to this his monumental 
patience, openness of mind, emancipation from national prejudices, 
and wise method of allowing the data to settle the range and 
system of his work, and it will not be surprising that he has 
produced a remarkable work. His conclusion that “ after all 
the grammar of the Greek language has not been written ” has 
dawned upon him as the result of his close search through the 
various periods of this oldest living tongue, during the process 
of which it has not unnaturally been proved that many theories, 
old as well as new, must make way for their betters. Tho 
simple plan of the book will make it easy for, students to use. 
All the grammatical phenomena of classical Attie treated in 
the school grammars are taken in order and followed relent- 
lessly through their gradual evolution down to the present time, 
and, be it said, the writer's unbiassed mind allows him to do 
justice to every stage in the history of a word or a form: he 
delights as much in the Byzantine descendant as in the ancestor 
of classical Athens. The result is that we have before us, we 
believe for the first time, a work that, while it may fa rly claim 
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to be a history of the Greck language, is sure to stimulate 
further investigation on lines similar to those here laid down. 

The field of research, which may be divided into non-Ionie 
and Ignie dialects, naturally, from want of data, narrows itself 
down at once to the Attie subdivision of the latter, the history of 
whieh, from 500 B.c. to the present time, is for convenienca sake 
divided into eight periods. The twenty pages of introdfttion 
which deal with the general features of these periods is a most 
interesting and masterly section. It requires a nice discernment 
to estimate the various strata of the written or spoken language 
of a given period, and it is no doubt in this somewhat conjectural 
region that Dr. Jannaris’s labours will be most open to correction. 
Yet the main threads of the complicated fabric are in all pro- 
bability here made clear. Again, although he holds no brief for 
modern Greek, the writer unerringly lays his finger on the 
mistake of those who argue against the continuity of the 
language. Their line of. argument ‘is founded upon a super- 
ficial comparison of modern Greek glossary with ancient Greek 
lexicon—that is, upon a parallel of the vocabulary of present 
popular speech with the artificial diction of classical literature, 
and not, as it should be, upon a comparison of present Greek 

mmar with ancient Greek grammar.” One result of this 
work is to prove effectually that present popular Greek pre- 
serves almost faithfully the phonology, in its essentials the 
accidence, and to a large extent the syntax of ancient Greek. So 
much insight into the actual phonology and grammar of classical 
and subsequent ancient Greek has Dr. Jannaris gained by his 
survey that he makes a proper comparison of ancient and modern 
Greek for the first time possible. We have examined the book 
on some characteristic points of Attic Greek—such as the Middle 
Voice, the Participle, and the Particles—and have found that 
the tracing of the evolution continually brings out fresh points 
as to the usage of classical Attic. 

We are provided with an admirable Inder Grecitatis of over 
a hundred closely printed pages. We wish to bring our notice 
t» a close by giving this history of Greek our unqualified praise. 
The right man has undertaken the right task in the right way. 


FOR EARLY LATINISTS. 

Macuittan’s Etementary Latin-Enortsn Drerronary. By Rev. G. H. 
Nall, M.A. London: Macmillan & Co, 
THe dictionary with which, by reason of sameness of price 
is. 6d.\, this challenges comparison is that of Gepp and Haigh. 
The main difference is that the volume before us is modelled 
rather on the lines of a simple vocabulary, and aims at still 
further reducing examples and quotations which too often prove 
bewildering to beginners, Mr. Nall’s selection of authors 
illustrated is a sound one, comprising six prose writers and five 
poets. In prose, beginners seldom trench upon other ground 
than the works of Cwsar, Sallust, Nepos, Livy, Eutropius, and 
selections of Cieero; and in poetry, Virgil, Horace, Ovid, and 
Phedrus would probably have been enough without Catuilus. 
The matter is compressed with no little skill, while the phrases 
included show good judgment ; so that, although the print is in 
exceptionally large and clear type, it is confined within the 
limits of 430 pages. As the usually received etymologies are 
inserted, this work may well be used, not only with beginners— 
who are usually nowadays given a special vocabulary for the 
work in reading—but also with older boys, on modern sides. 
As far as one can judge without some months of constant 
usage, this dictionary will amply reward the curiosity of young 
students, and help to inform tnem with sound scholarship from 
the beginning. 


GEOMETRY TEXTBOOKS. 

Anatytic GrOMETRY FOR TECHNICAL COLLEGES AND Scnoors. By 
P. A. Lambert, M.A., Instructor in Mathematics, Lehigh University. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 

ELEMENTARY GEOMETRICAL Sratics. An Introduction to Graphic 
Statics. By W. J. Dobbs, M.A., Sometime Foundation Scholar of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. London: Macmillan & Co. 

THE object of Mr. Lambert’s textbook is to furnish a “ natural 
but thorough introduction” to the principles and applications of 
analytie geometry for students who have a fair knowledge of 
elementary geometry, algebra, and trigonometry. The presenta- 
tion is “descriptive rather than formal,” and the problems are 
mainly numerical. Attention is called to the applications of 
analytic geometry in other branches of mathematics and 
physics. The important engineering curves are thoroughly 
diseussed., 

The subject of “Graphic Statics,” though considerable use 
of its methods is made by engineers. has not been much treated 
in this country. Usually geometrical methods are abandoned at 
an early stage for the analytical formulas to which they give 
rise. Regarding this procedure as a mistake, Mr. Dobbs has 
written an elementary book on statics treated by geometrical 
methods, The book—which aims at supplementing, not super- 
seding, others—seems to be well done; and the aathor is un- 
doubtedly right in thinking that the teaching of elementary 
statics would gain in clearness aud educational value by a more 
general use of geometrical methods 











MR. GRANT ALLEN’S GUIDES. 


Grant ALLEN’s Hisrorircat Guipes: Cities or Bexcrum. London: 
Grant Richards. 
WE are inclined to think that in the composition of these 
admirable guides Mr. Grant Allen has found his true métier. 
About all his other undertakings opinions are divided. He 
himself despises his popular novels; his Hill-Top novels, though 
hardly less widely read, are satisfactory chiefly to himself; his 
post-prandial philosophy and his essays in science are not pro- 
ductive of unanimity among his critics; but about these volumes 
on the art centres of Europe all seem agreed. They are at once 
a supplement and a corrective to the more voluminous Baedeker, 
and will be found useful not by the art student merely, but by 
all who are interested in the evolution of cities. An excellent 
example of Mr. Grant Allen’s methods is to be found in this 
volume in his brief biography of Bruges, 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 

WE suppose it was inevitable that a biography of ** Mr. Barney 
Barnato ” should be written, but it seems a pity that it should 
have been hastily put together within a few months of his tragic 
death. One claim to distinction Mr. Barnato certainly possessed. 
He made himself a power ia South Africa and on the Stock 
Exchange, and fired the imagination of the speculating man on 
the street by his financial astuteness and the easy manner in which 
apparently he handled ventures at which ordinary men would 
have stood aghast. Over and above all this, Mr. Barnato made 
haste to be rich, and succeeded to an extent which provided 
him at once with a retinue of adulators and place-hanters, great 
and small. It is a strange story which Mr. Raymond has to tell 
about this king of diamonds, and the splash which he made in 
the financial world. No one disputes that he was a man of 
kindly instincts, as well as of indomitable energy and swift 
powers of resource. Mr. Raymond is right in asserting that 
it was not “to Barney’s luck,” as people put it, but to the 
unsparing toil he lavished on every phase of his business, to his 
power of concentration, and to his grasp of detail that this young 
Jewish millionaire, who went up like a rocket in the financial 
world, owed his wonderful success. ‘The Barnato millions 
were not entirely derived from the buying and selling and 
general trading operations of the most important member 
of the firm, even though these included such transactions 
as the purchase of a parcel of diamonds for a million 
and a half of money. He added to his marvellous busi- 
ness instinct and capacity for figures a genius for Stock 
Exchange manipulations which made him the most successful 
operator in Kaffirs, until no one could hope to bring out a new 
venture, no matter how good it might be, without his help to 
make the market.” His biographer frankly admits that in 
every good thing, as he puts it, Barnato had to be reckoned with, 
and “let in” to secure his powerful assistance. He used to say 
himself that he made more money through operations in which 
he never appeared at all—or, in other words, by aiding or thwart- 
ing the schemes of others—than by the long years of hard work 
which he had given to his own projects. In the closing pages of the 
book we learn that, when Barney Barnato was beginning to pay the 
penalty of burning the candle at both ends and was experiencing 
the first symptoms of a nervous breakdown, he was told that he 
ought to try and turn the current of his thoughts by reading 
fiction. Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s “Story of the Gadsbys” was 
put into his hands. He was fascinated by the book, and its 
author could scarcely want more handsome compliment than 
Barney Barnato paidhim. He felt the spell of the Anglo-Indian 
tale to such an extent, that he carried it down to his office, and 
sat there in complete detachment from stocks and shares until 
he had finished it. Here is his own confession, and with it we 
must close: “‘I did what I do not ever remember to have done 
before, and clean forgot a board meeting.” When urged to try 
the same prescription again, unfortunately for himself he was 
not to be tempted. “ No, it takes up too much time. The 
Heriot woman played her ecarjs badly, but she had no chance.” 
In that respect she certainly was not like Barney Barnato. He 
had his chance and played his cards boldly. 

“Sir Thomas Maitland” and the work which he did in 


* B. I. Barnato: A Memorr. By Harry Raymond. Portrait and 
Illustrations. London: Isbister & Co. 

Srr THomas Martranp. The Mastery of the Mediterranean. By 
Walter Frewen Lord, Author of **The Lost Possessions of Eng- 
land,”’ ete. Portrait. (Builders of Greater Britain.) London 
T. Fisher Unwin. 

GLEANINGS IN BuppHA Frertps. By L. Hearn, of the Imperial Uni- 
versity of Japan. London and New York: Harper & Brothers. 
From TRE Tropics TO THE NortH Skea. By Fauny A. Barkly. 

Illustrated. London: The Roxburghe Press, 

Lrxcotn CaTHEepRAL. By the Rey. Edmund Venables, M.A. Illustrated 
by Herbert Railton. London : Isbister & Co. 

Voices oF THE Day. By C. 8. Wardle. London: Elliot Stock. 

Norrs on CARPENTRY AND JornEry. By Thomas Jay Evans. Vol. I. 
Elementary Course. London: Chapman & Hall, 

Mrs, Turner's Cautionary Stories. London: Grant Richards. 

Tue Prorre’s Setect Crciorpmvra. By Charles Nisbet. London: 

Hodder & Stoughton. 
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upholding the supremacy of England in the Mediterranean at the 
heginning of the century forms the subject of the sec md volume 
in the series known as “ Builders of Greater Britain.” ‘‘ King 
Tom,” as his friends called him, came of a pugnacious Highland 
stock. Hewas a younger son of the seventh Earl of Lauderdale, 
and was descended from the famous statesman of that name who 
flourished at the Court of Charles IT. as the unserupulous minister 
of an unsernpulous monarch, This monograph, though written 
with a good deal of rhetorical skill, is somewhat disappointing. 
It tells us nothing of Maitland’s private life, and what is more, 
it hints that that, for better or worse, is no concern of the reader. 
King Tom might be a profligate and a bully—even his biographer 
admits that his “ solace was gross indulgence ” and that “ prin- 
ciples he abhorred™”; they were to him as a red rag to a bull. 
King Tom, on Mr. Frewen Lord’s own showing, had a “savage and 
domineering temper,”’ but he holds up his hands in protest against 
the view that he was a gross and brutal tyrant. He thinks it 
enough that Maitland, in his own rough boisterous fashion, was 
devoted to duty, and for the rest we are to be unfeignedly 
thankful that the nation possessed such a stubborn, autocratie, 
high-handed, hot-headed representative. Charles Napier once 
exclaimed ; * King Tom was a rock ; a rock on which you might 
be saved or dashed to pieces, but always a rock.” His reputa- 
tion as an administrator during an official career of twenty-seven 
years rests on his services, and they were certainly memorable in 
Ceylon, Malta, and the Ionian Islands. It is possible to admit 
that this quarrelsome, capable man served England well at a 
crisis in her history and at the same time to dismiss as patriotic 
fustian Mr. Frewen Lord's assertion that King Tom in the 
plenitude of his power “bestrode the Mediterranean like : 
Colossus.” There is a portrait in the book and many strong 
assertions. 

Professor Hearn. who holds the chair of English Literature 
in the Imperial University of Japan, has recently gathered a 
sheaf of “ Gleanings in Buddha Fields.” He calls his book 
“Studies of Hand and Soul” in the Far East, and the 
description is at least as aceurate as the majority of fanciful 
titles. What he gives us is a collection of short, scholarly essays 
on Japanese life and art, and on the spell which the national 
religion has cast over the imagination even more than the con- 
duct of the people. It is impossible, he asserts, for any 
European, however cultured or observant, ever to realise, much 
less to express, the extent to which the mental soil of the race 
has been saturated by Buddhist idealism. “All the arts and 
most of the industries repeat Buddhist legends to the eye trained 
in symbolism; and there is searcely an object of handiwork 
possessing any beauty or significance of form, from the play- 
thing of a child to the heirloom of a prince, which does not in 
some way proclaim the ancient debt to Buddhism of the craft 
that made it. One may discern Buddhist thoughts in the cheap 
eotton prints from an Osaka not Jess than in the figured 
silks of Kioto.” Everywhere, from the commonest ornamental 
woodwork of a gateway to the name given even to modern rail- 
way stations, there are reminiscences or echoes of Buddhist 
teaching. Professor Hearn gives a number of instances of such 
allusions in Japanese folk-song ; many of them are not less noble 
than subtle. His exposition of the doctrine of Nirvana is 
extremely interesting, since it shows that the conception of it 
which still widely prevails in Europe is erroneous, and at best 
only a half-truth. Nirvana does indeed signify extinction to the 
mind of a Buddhist, but not that complete annihilation which iu 
Western thought is associated with the doctrine. There is 
much else over which we would gladly linger, but we have at 
least said enough to show that the book is both fresh and 
suggestive. 

“From the Tropics to the North Sea” is a farery. Mrs. 
Barkly accompanied her late husband, Mr. Arthur Barkly, when 
he was appointed Chief Commissioner to the Seychelle Islands, 
and she givesa graphic picture of life under Equatorial conditions. 
The Seychelle Islands number some thirty in all, and are the 
chief dependencies of Mauritius. Since the opening of the 
Suez Canal a considerable trade has sprung up not only with 
Europe, but also with Australia, for all kinds of tropical pro- 
ducts grow in that rich soil. Scarcely less interesting is a 
sketch of men and manners in the Falkland Islands; and another 
pen-and-ink picture of more than passing interest is the lively 
account of Heligoland, and the customs which prevail in that 
lonely island. 

We have also received a brief monograph on “ Lincoln 
Cathedral,” by Canon Venables, which gives in a nutshell the 
chief architectural features of the cathedral, and some of the 
more prominent of its historical associations.— Voices of the 
Day ” consists of attractive addresses on the spiritual message 
of nature.—“ Notes on Carpentry and Joinery” is the title of 
a practical manual adapted to meet the requirements of the 
City and Guilds of London Institute and other authorities. It 
is illustrated by many practical diagrams, and explains the 
application of plane and solid geometry to carpentry. It is a 


thoroughly well-informed and luminous handbook for the use of 
students. 

“ Cautionary Stories” is a charming little book; well printed, 
and, in every respect, admirably turned out. 
which the “stories” 


The verses, in 
are told, are simple, bright, humorcus. 





At the beginning of the century they were “on the shelves of 
most nurseries”; and Mr. Grant Richards has done a good 
piece of work in reproducing them, with much neatness and 
taste, for the benefit of the rising generation. ° 

“The People’s Select Cyclopedia,” by Charles Nisbet, is a 
wonderful shillingsworth. 1t consists of 330 closely but clearly 
printed pages, full of information on all sorts of subjects. This 
information is both useful and eurious, and much of it to the 
multitude of readers will be new. It begins with a section 
devoted to History and Biography, beginning with Egypt and 
coming down to living notabilities. This is followed by a Geo 
graphical section of five chapters, giving a history of progress 
in geography, and with a special chapter on lands still available 
for European settlement. Then follow sections on Physiology, 
Economy, Literature, Social matters, Arithmetic, and Sports. 
Under the head “ Social,” we have some most curious informa 
tion on salutations and meals, marriages, courtship, wedding 
ceremonies, dancing, harvest homes, ete. Altogether, the neat 
volume must have involved great research on the part of Mr. 
Nisbet, and we commend it to every book-buyer, and especially 
to the multitude who do not have access to recondite sources of 
information. 
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